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Increasing ‘our Crop 


Yields 


HE new edition which has just been issued of 

Sir Daniel Hall’s well known book, Fertilizers 

and Manures, reminds us of the important part 

that has been played by these substances in the 
development of British agriculture. As Sir Daniel points 
out, the very word manure indicates the increased fertility 
gained by the application of extraneous material to the 
soil. The word is from the same derivation as manceuvre, 
and it means primarily to work by hand, being used in 
that sense by Defoe in Robinson Crusoe : “‘ the land which 
I had manured or dug.” Thus it was early realised that 
just as the condition and fertility of the soil could be 
improved by digging and turning over, so it could also 
be improved by the addition of various materials. 

From the beginning of the world’s agriculture up to 
some eighty years ago all the materials used were of organic 
origin, animal, human or plant; but with the beginning 
of the work of Lawes and Gilbert at Rothamsted in 1843, 
following on the investigations of Liebig, a new source 
of fertilising ingredients appeared. It was found that 
increased plant growth could be obtained from the mineral 
constituents found in the ash of burnt plants, and that 
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of these constituents nitrogen, phosphate and potash were 
the most important. 

The importation of nitrate of soda trom Chile had 
just begun, and the use of other inorganic salts soon 
followed. Lawes and Gilbert began their experiments 
in 1843, and a mixture of ammonium salts became their 
standard nitrogenous manure. About the same year : ey 
took up their patents for the manufacture of superphosph te, 
In 1860, the potash deposits at Stassfurt began to be 
developed, and in 1879 the value of basic slag was < is- 
covered. Some years later another by-product, sulp’ ite 
of ammonia, became available from the manufactur of 
coal gas, and lastly, after the war, synthetic nitroge: us 
fertilisers became established throughout the world. 

Thus the maintenance of plant growth became 110 
longer dependent on animal and vegetable residues, 4d 
this development is, perhaps, the most important on in 
the whole range of the progress of civilisation durine he 
last century. Without these discoveries the enormo sly 
increased population of the world would probably | ve 
had to face a definite shortage of food. Indeed, it is only 
with the last of the above-mentioned discoveries, nan ly, 
the fixation of nitrogen from the air, that this dange: of 
world starvation has been removed. As late as 1508 
Sir William Crookes, in his British Association add:ss, 
warned the world of the rapidly progressive exhaustio:: of 
its supplies of combined nitrogen, but, as is so often the 
case, the ingenuity of the human mind met the occasion, 

So far as this country is concerned, however, there 
has been one disappointing feature of the advent of these 
new sources of soil fertility. In spite of the opportunities 
they hold out, there has been very little increase in the 
average yield per acre of our principal farm crops. For 
example, the average yield of wheat in ten years, 1885 
to 1894, was 16.2cwt., in the ten years 1919 to 1928 it was 
17.5cwt., a difference of only 1.3cwt. Similarly, for the 
earlier period the yield of barley was 15.8cwt., while for 
the last ten years it was 15.4cwt. Oats were 13.6cwt. 
and 14.3cwt. respectively. 

There are, probably, several contributory causes of 
this disappointing result. During the period in question 
the whole economic structure of the industry has been 
changed, wages have been more than doubled, whereas 
the selling price of farm produce has not increased. ‘This 
inevitably means that the normal processes of cultivation 
have not been so thoroughly carried out. It is true that 
mechanical power has come to our aid, but its influence, 
at any rate at present, has been insufficient to counteract 
the reduction in manual operations. Then, again, the 
same economic factors have led to an immense reduction 
in the practice of draining and liming or chalking the soil. 
These operations used to constitute part of the ordinary 
routine on the farm, but the great increase in their cost 
has led to their general abandonment, which to-d:\ is 
probably the greatest bar to increased crops in this cou «\‘y. 

Lastly, there is little doubt that the advantages o the 
full and proper use of fertilisers is not yet generally aj. \re- 
ciated by the farming community. It is only within re cnt 
years that their cost has been so largely reduced and «nat 
fuller knowledge has been available regarding the : ost 
profitable quantities to use and the proportion one > ith 
another in which they should be applied. This is a te 
of affairs that can very easily be remedied, and no 
has done more to this end than Sir Daniel Hall. © he 
new edition of his book appeared at an opportune mom “1t, 
and should be studied by all those connected with agricul’ ire 
and the land. 





Our Frontispiece 


i eve frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Studd, wi 
husband, Sir Kynaston Studd, is Lord Mayor of Lon 
Lady Studd, before her marriage in 1924, was H.S.H. Prin 
Alexandra L’even, and is a daughter of the late Prince Ps ' 
Lieven, Grand Master of Ceremonies at the Russian Imperi<: 


Court. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photogre; h 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted, excep! 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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tHE Easter holiday again lived up to the reputation 
which it has now held unblemished, we believe, tor 


seven years. ‘The weather was as sunny and warm 

as we expect it to be at Whitsun, and March, which 
this ear has never once shown his lion-like qualities, 
went yut docile to the last. If April 1st gave us an Easter 
Mon: ay rather colder and less pleasant than could have 
been wished, we felt we had no reason to grumble seeing 
that «ie English god of the weather could not be expected 
to go on working miracles indefinitely. When the happiness 
of millions is at the mercy of his whims we have good 
reason to be grateful for his sober behaviour this year, 
when all who would could spend as much time as they 
wished in the open air. Not the least cause of thankfulness 
during this sunny Easter was the continued improvement 
in the health of the King. The crowds which greeted 
him from the sands as he enjoyed the sunshine in the 
grounds of Craigwell House showed unmistakably the 
pleasure felt by the nation as a whole in the wonders which 
sea air and sunshine have worked in hastening on His 
Majesty’s convalescence. 


‘THE news that the revenue for the financial year just 

past is likely to provide the Chancellor with an unlooked- 
for surplus of some eighteen millions has added a fillip 
to the amateur Budget-making in which most of us, if we 
are politically minded, indulge at this time of year. Actually, 
although the Government papers have already seen in 
this surplus the prospect of an “‘ Election Budget ”’ of the 
good old-fashioned sort, it will make very little difference, 
if any, to the taxpayer, for it is already earmarked to supply 
the deficiency under the Government’s so-called ‘‘ De- 
rating Bill ”’ when it comes into action in November. This 
however, will not damp the spirits of the more sanguine 
speculators who, no doubt, will continue to look forward 
until the, day of the real and actual Budget to their shilling 
off the income tax or something substantial off beer. The 
more canny among the prophets, however, keep their eyes 
on the monstrous regiment of women voters, and suggest 
that an outgoing Government must, surely, do something 
in the matter of tea. And what, we would add, about the 
flapper vote? Can nothing be done to lower the price 
of lip-stick or to reduce the duty on artificial silk ? Alas ! 
until April 16th we must continue to wonder. 


STONEHENGE’S landscape is now secure, the last and 

largest of the three plots adjoining it having been 
acqui-ed by the National Trust for £16,000. The sum 
was large for the actual land—remote and sterile soil of 
no agricultural value—but the money could not be devoted 
to a nobler purpose. Stonehenge surrounded by the 
tamst ackle deposits of cheap progress would be destroyed, 
even though its stones stood. It is the awesome solitude 
of the old marvel that makes of it now, as countless centuries 
ago, « temple of nature-worship built by sprites of earth 
and air. The wide appreciation of this truth has made 
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its salvation possible. The last £5,000 has come in in 
hundreds of small contributions from people all over the 
country, many of whom have never been able to make 
the pilgrimage to Stonehenge itself, but from many a 
hillside and distant valley look to it as symbolising the 
solitude they love. All of us who joined in the last effort 
to raise the money still required had to pretend that the 
task looked almost hopeless, the time being so short, or 
else the need for subscriptions would not have been 
apparent. But in our hearts we well knew that Englishmen 
would never suffer this ancient heart of their land to be 
defiled. All who helped to realise the ideal of public 
ownership can feel that they have a stake, if only a small 
one, in the most immemorial of British acres. 


N the surface, in fact, it all sounds very nice and satis- 

factory ; but where, may we ask, is this business of 
ransom going to end ? Everyone who reflects for a moment 
must realise that, apart from their neighbouring Stonehenge, 
those three tracts of land which have been purchased at a 
great price “for the nation ”’ would have a value as near 
to nothing as any land can have in this country. It is 
true that the War Department gave them a spurious value 
for a time by a most deliberate act of vandalism. But without 
Stonehenge these acres which have just been bought would 
to-day be valueless. The civilised and cultured public 
has, indeed, once more been held to ransom. How well 
we begin to know the process. We open our newspaper 
one morning and find a report that the land surrounding 
Such-and-such Abbey has been “‘ acquired by a syndicate ” 
and is in danger of “‘ commercial development.”” A month 
or so later a dignified appeal from the Chairman of the 
National Trust to save these hallowed precincts from 
desecration makes its appearance in the Times, and in due 
course we are pursued by more and more hysterical appeals 
from Prime Ministers and archbishops, ranging from ‘‘ Only 
another fifteen thousand wanted” to ‘“‘ A few hundreds 
will do the trick.”’ Of course, the money is found, and the 
vendors pocket it and chuckle. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Shout, oh ye winds, across the Severn plain, 

Shout, for my heart comes home to you again! 

Long wandered I. I sought the Sussex weald, 

And marked what crops the Devon red-lands yield. 

In Surrey lanes I found the primrose shy, 

From Cornish coast I watched the ships go by ; 

And Kentish cherry trees I saw o’ersnowed, 

And trod the broad outstretched East Anglian road 

From Lincoln fens and Yorkshire moors I sped 

To see the English lakes encircléd 

By brooding hills. And in the Midlands drear 

I sought for truant beauty half the year 

And now, and now, my own familiar hill] 

Shows green above my morning window-sill ; 

And Malvern hides in shadows blue and deep, 

And Cotswold lies in sunshine half asleep. 

Shout, oh ye winds across the Severn plain, 

Shout, for my heart comes home to you again! 
Dorotuy TuHopy. 


‘T HERE is, of course, nothing reprehensible in desiring 

to make as much as one can out of property one has 
acquired, and so long as they do not lay claim to public 
spirit, the owners of the land surrounding Such-and-such 
Abbey have a perfect right to sell it to the highest 
bidder. Generally, however, there is only one possible 
bidder of substance—the nation. If, one morning, we 
were to be confronted at the breakfast table with an 
appeal from the Chief Archimandrite (backed by the 
leaders of all our political parties, by the two archbishops, 
the Cardinal and the leaders of the Free Churches) 
stating that the Parthenon had been occupied by brigands 
and beseeching the fellow-countrymen of Sir Byron and 
Lord Elgin to buy them out, we should, as a nation, know 
what to answer. But when much the same things happen 
in our own country, we have no feelings as a nation ; as 
individuals we weakly pay up every halfpenny demanded. 
There is a much simpler remedy which seems to have 
great possibilities—that is, to extend the principle of the 
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schedule at present applied to “ buildings of national 
importance.” Why should not rules be made as to the 
uses to which land in the neighbourhood of “ national 
monuments ”’ may be put, and the onus placed upon the 
owners to show cause why they should be allowed to 
infringe these rules ? 


[LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU was possessed of 

such vitality and youthful enthusiasm that his death 
at the comparatively early age of sixty-two has brought a 
shock of surprise as well as of most genuine regret. He 
was in many ways a noteworthy man, a lover of all out-of- 
door things, a vigorous writer on a variety of topics, and 
possessed of a remarkable degree of prescience on the 
subjects that interested him. He will be best remembered 
as one of those who earliest and most clearly foresaw the 
tremendous future of motoring and was one of its most 
energetic pioneers. Incidentally, he had the distinction 
of taking King Edward VII for his first motor drive and 
was the first man to drive one of those then strange vehicles 
into Palace Yard. Though not so prominent in aviation 
as in motoring, he was yet a considerable authority on the 
subject, and, foreseeing earlier than other people all that 
it implied, was constantly bringing the importance of air 
policy to the public notice. Country LiFe regrets in Lord 
Montagu a valued contributor, since he wrote for it some 
admirable articles on mechanical road transport, the subject 
with which, more than any other, his name will always 
be connected. 


HE Cambridge triumphs of the Boat Race and the 
Sports, temporarily checked by Oxford’s victory in 
the Rackets, were continued in the golf match at Rye. 
The stronger side undoubtedly won, but nobody who saw 
the match could accuse the losers of ‘‘ defeatist ” tendencies 
or an “‘ inferiority complex.’’ They fought most gallantly, 
and in the morning rounds both of the foursomes and the 
singles gave their enemies some very uncomfortable 
moments. The two leaders, Mr. Illingworth of Cambridge 
and Mr. Bradshaw of Oxford, must have parted after the 
two days’ play with great mutual respect, but a desire for 
at least a temporary change of opponents. Never were 
two more desperate matches than those in which they 
fought each other. In the foursomes the Cambridge 
couple, after being at one time six down, miraculously 
halved the match. In the singles Mr. Illingworth won 
by a single hole, but only by doing a three at the last hole 
after Mr. Bradshaw had apparently saved his neck by a 
wonderful shot over the club house. To any impartial 
onlooker it seemed a pity that this match could not be 
halved also, so bravely had both men fought to the bitter 
end. 


THE number of black boys in Farnham, Windlesham, 
Chobham, Egham, Woking and Reigate is probably 
negligible, but if there be such a boy, he must at present 
be thinking himself very hardly used, since he cannot share 
in the rich flood of knickers which will descend on these 
six parishes under the will of the late Rector of Bisley. 
The income of nearly £10,000 will clothe some five hundred 
boys a year in knickers, not shorts, of enduring brown cord, 
bearing, inside and not outside, the name of the testator. 
At the end of the year each lucky boy may return to store 
as unserviceable his old pair and receive a new one in lieu. 
It seems natural to fall into military rather than legal 
language in describing this part of the business, since it 
brings back happy recollections of dealings with the Ord- 
nance. It was really miraculous how the return of a small 
piece of discoloured and nondescript material could elicit 
a gorgeous specimen of ‘‘ Covers waterproof green 30 30.” 
The enviable child of Farnham who can produce a tattered 
piece of brown cord bearing the magic words ‘‘ Gwyon’s 
present ” will be able to work a similar miracle every year 
until he has become too dignified for knickerbockers. 


‘THERE is no better reading for the holidays than a 
book of memoirs or reminiscences, especially if it 
covers a period which we remember or deals with events 
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which we ourselves can recall. During the past week 
many of us have, no doubt, turned to the last volume of 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘‘ World Crisis’ or to Mr. TP, 
O’Connor’s two volumes of reminiscences with the idea 
of getting new light on the events of the past. It secms 
almost incredible that a man so much occupied as \{r, 
Churchill should have the time and energy to write sch 
a contribution to the history of the war period as ‘“’ ‘he 
World Crisis””—a book which is not only a complete _ nd 
coherent narrative, but a reasonea defence of Mr. Churc! |’s 
own conduct of affairs. In the present volume the + )st 
interesting passages are those which deal with Mr. I. yd 
George in the ‘‘ Hang the Kaiser ” election and with r, 
Churchill’s White Russia policy. There is alsoach: er 
in which the then Minister for War defends his a jn 
in scrapping the Government’s demobilisation p) as, 
Mr. O’Connor’s reminiscences are as entertaining as ne 
would expect, though it is getting increasingly more difi ult 
to be entertained by accounts of what happened in the « rly 
days of the Home Rule movement. We can only | ope 
that before long another two volumes may ap>ear de«ling 
with the more recent events that Mr. O’Connor remem ‘ers, 


HE M.C.C, has done well to purchase the prope ‘ies 
surrounding Lord’s. St. John’s Wood, once a |! me 
of artists and men of letters, is gradually becoming a wi ‘ier- 
ness of expensive flats. The pleasant little houses chat 
nestled among the old gardens of mulberries and fruit trees 
are falling before the house-breaker. The charm o/ the 
country, which still hangs in spring and summer over this 
green and pleasant part of Marylebone, is being vanquished 
by vast erections of concrete and steel rising on sites where 
onc2 stood studios famous in the days of Victorian art; 
but, for all that, ““ The Wood,” as it is called, is still one of 
the quietest and pleasantest parts of town. Lord’s will 
stand as a shrine of cricket, and round it will remain the 
little oasis of garden-girdled houses and villas in Elm Tree 
and Wellington Roads. The ground will not be overlooked 
or, more important, overshadowed, and in time to come 
these little houses of the eighteen-thirties may represent 
a fragment of old London preserved for future generations 
by our present M.C.C. 


AFRICA. 
Cloudless and regal burns the day 
Over the sands of Africa. 


Parrots curl their golden feet 

Round ebony boughs, and drink the heat, 
While the lizard sees, from his limestone ledge 
The burnt air dance at the precipice edge. 


Four thousand feet in the sky’s pale arch 

The lazy armies of clouds march : 

Four thousand feet in the plain below 

Straw huts drowse, and the stream winds slow, 
Lilies and crocodiles flower in the mud , 

And teak logs spin in the wayward flood. 


Like noon’s own spirit burns the day 


Over the beaches of Africa. STELLA GIBF NS. 


THIS year the Zoo celebrates its centenary. T! re will 


be a scientific reunion of zoologists from =| over 
the world at London University, and there will be an -vci.‘ng 
garden-party for the Fellows on June 2oth. This vill be 


at the Zoo, which will be illuminated in honou. o° the 
occasion. No one but officials and rarely privilege ¢ ests 
have ever seen the Zoo by night, when the nocturnal in «als 
wake to life instead of remaining concealed in thei’ s'  W- 
lined sleeping shelters. The occasion will be a g ca ne 
and reminiscent of the early days of the Society, v he ‘he 
social side was more marked and Frank Buckl:nd ©d 
other leading lights sampled the doubtful gastron: ic 
pleasures of dinner-parties where odd beasts and }i:ds 
figured on the menu. It is a long time since 1529, ut 
popular interest has always unfailingly suppoited ‘he 
Society. The growth of the collection has been steady, 
and to-day it is recognised as the leading institution of 
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‘ts kind in the world. Within a few years, when its big 
country annexe is developed, the Zoo itself will become 
simply an exhibition garden or gallery where animals will 
come for a spell of show duty ; but most of their life will 
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be spent in the spacious and healthy country surroundings. 
This, in itself, is significant of the advances made in popular 
sentiment with regard to animals in captivity in that short 
space of time which separates to-day from the Victorians. 





IDEALISM IN 


INDUSTRY 


By THE Richt Hon. Lorp Metcuett, P.C., F.R.S. 


“ROR too long video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor 
has been regarded as representing the outlook 
of industry, though in the past such an outlook 
was to some extent inevitable. Many were able 

to -e clearly the better thing—the ideal course—but 
the lifficulties in pursuing it were considerable. The 
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A LONE SENTINEL. 


causes for this are not due completely either to the employers 
or the employed or both combined. In the early stages 
of the growth of industry there was undoubted lack of 
vision and perspective on both sides, and in the situation 
which thus arose ideals and reforms were apt to be 
submerged by mutual misunderstandings and conflict. 
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CANDLES ON THE ALTAR OF INDUSTRY. 





E. O. Hoppé. VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS, BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
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WALLERSCOTE KIFEN. FIXING NITROGEN FROM THE AIR. 
Imperial Chemical Industries. 


Brunner Mond and Co. 
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A FIVE THOUSAND TON MOUNTAIN OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates, Ltd., Billingham. 

















LOTS ROAD POWER STATION. 
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STINNES MINES. 
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Out of suffering has come some amount of good, 
For the hard lessons of depression and necessity 
have brought us back to a realisation of the 
fundamental importance of personal relations! ip 
and good will in industry as in all enterprises of 
the human race. At a recent meeting I venty ed 
to express this point of view as follows : ‘‘ Ther. is 
an asset in the balance sheet of companies w! ch 
appears nowhere. No accountant values it. It ¢ es 
not appear in the securities and no stock bre er 
tells you how much it is worth. That asset is he 
loyal co-operation of those who are working wit) us 
day by day.” The Prime Minister expressed thes 
idea when he said, ‘“‘ No management is scien ic 
which forgets the man inside the workman.” 

One of the most encouraging signs of the ti es 
is that the true position becomes more and n. re 
widely appreciated every day. There can be !: cle 
doubt that a new structure of industry is b: ng 
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PITHEAD WINDING HEADGEAR, ELLINGTON 
COLLIERY. 


built based on the sure foundation of ratione sa- 
tion, which may be broadly defined as good ill, 
good organisation and good sense. A fair re: ard 
to the worker for that which he has contrib ‘ted 
to the common enterprise; the study and are 
of his physiological and psychological needs ; the 
equitable distribution of the proceeds of ind: try 
between capital, management and labour; a d) -ct 
interest for all three co-partners in the enterp. <¢, 
so that if it prospers they may all prosper ‘9; 
a full use of all modern means that tend tow: is 
increased efficiency and reduction of costs—vy at 
are all these but good will, good organisation «1d 
good sense ? 

And if there can be idealism in industry, th re 
can also be romance—the romance of establishing 
large undertakings from small beginnings, the 
romance of adventure and achievement. To judge 
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by some of the illustrations which adorn these pages, 
there can be beauty and attraction even in a factory— 
the attraction of the power of man’s mind over matter, 
the attraction of feats of scientific and engineering 
skill, the attraction of a mighty and smooth-running 
organisation. 

But one -werd of warning must be sounded. We 
may have idealism and romance in industry, and also 
sentiment. But sentiment does not mean sentimentality. 
The extent to which it is possible to introduce reforms 
and ameliorations must ultimately depend on the profits 
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earned, and for this reason we must ever strive for a 
greater and greater efficiency. 

I close with a quotation even older than the one 
with which I opened these remarks, and which, rerhaps, 
sums up all these matters: ‘‘ Let us draw to ourselves 
judgment ; let us know among ourselves what is good.” 
This is not mere preaching—it is sound common sense. 
We must possess the knowledge to separate the good 
from the less good features of the present organisation of 
every individual business, and judgment to develop these 
features along efficient and economic lines. 


THE BEST KIND OF GOLF 


By BERNARD DarRwIN. 


\[ all in favour of holidays, and I should be the last 
‘son to speak disrespectfully of any festivals of the Church, 
t these two excellent institutions do sometimes make 
lifficult for me to write about the subjects I desire. Time 
1 the printers wait for no man. I should like to write 
abo. -he University match at Rye, but I cannot do so before 
I ha\ seen it, and that, as they say, is that. 

owever, I have a good substitute in a competition which 
proc -es just as much excitement and feelings just as vehemently 
patri ic as any University combat, and that is the fight between 
the : . boy teams for the Halford Hewitt Cup at Deal. I am, 
in fo‘, writing—or trying to write—in a room full of people 
from various schools describing with great heat and moderate 
accu’ cy the shots they played or the other fellows played 
wher »y one school lost and another won. I have said before, 
and | say again, that there is no better golf, in the best sense 
of the word, played throughout the whole year than that in 
this tournament. It is played by foursomes, and that is one 
great thing ; but, apart from that, there is certainly no golf in 
whic: the team spirit plays so large a part. There are many 
team matches in which, so long as one wins one’s own match, 
one regards the result of the whole match with a very tranquil 
interest. In the Halford Hewitt Cup it really is true to say 
that, so long as one’s side wins, nothing else matters. Middle- 
aged-—nay, elderly—gentlemen may be seen against the skyline 
dancing in agony over their colleagues’ putts, and the shout 
that went up when Mr. Humphrey Ellis holed his mashie shot 
for a two at the seventeenth is still ringing in my ears. 

As I have had the pleasure of playing in four winning sides 
for Eton, I will begin by admitting (a) that I am very sorry we 
did not win again, (5) that I entirely acknowledge that it is all 
for the good of the tournament that someone else should have 
a turn, and (c) that Harrow, who beat us and did win, were the 
best side and entirely deserved their victory. ‘They were a 
wonderfully solid and well balanced side right through, “‘ Steady 
from stern to bow,” to quote from a poem of their old enemies, 
and I do not think a better side has played in this competition. 

Apart from Harrow, who beat Charterhouse in the final, 
I think that Cheltenham were the heroes of the meeting. They 
began by beating Winchester, who seemed as likely as any side 
to win outright ; and then, after beating Malvern, they gave us 
the fright of our lives. This match between Cheltenham and 
Eton produced one of the most extraordinary finishes ever seen 
in a golf match, which deserves setting down in some little 
detail. Everything hung on the third match, Captain Sykes 
and Major Tillard of Cheltenham against Mr. H. C. Ellis and 
Mr. A. C. Gore of Eton. The Cheltenham pair were two up, 
and then they ran into this: 2, 4, 5,2, 3. Anybody who knows 
the Deal course will probably declare me a liar, but, for once, 
at any rate, 1am not. The 2, 4, 5 is credible enough, though 
unp!easant enough ; but 2, 3 for the last two holes is really 
ridiculous. At the seventeenth, Mr. Ellis, confronted with 
thai most difficult pitch from the hollow, played it like an 
angel, pitched the ball in exactly the right spot, and it trickled 
on into the hole. At the last hole Mr. Gore hit a perfectly 
tremendous iron shot right home on to the green to within 
some eight feet of the pin, and Mr. Ellis popped his putt in for 
thres. An eagle and a birdie, to use the American language, 
mak: a nasty finish for anyone to play against. The first two 
Che tenham pairs played very, very well. I have seldom admired 
Mr. de Montmorency more—and that is saying a great deal— 
tha: when I watched him getting every yard of distance that 
he « ,uld on this exhaustingly long course and making everyone 
else ook second-rate in point of iron play up to the pin. Mr. 
Abe crombie, too, played very well; but the overpowering 
pers n was Captain W. H. H. Aitken. For some time now 
Cap xin Aitken has been known as one of the longest of all 
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hitters and a player of great potentialities, but just lately he 
has clearly improved out of all knowledge. At Deal his pitching 
and putting were on a par with his driving. With a really capital 
partner, Mr. Redman, to help him, he proceeded to do one 
round after another in a score under an average of fours. There 
were many good players at Deal, but he was the best, and who- 
ever chooses the next Walker Cup side will have to think very 
seriously about him. He has, I suppose, as have almost all 
players of this terrific power, a capacity for playing devastating 
shots, but when he “gets going” then the other man can go 
home, and it will be extremely interesting to see how he 
fares in the Amateur Championship at Sandwich. 

There were a great many other teams and matches that 
ought to be mentioned. Uppingham, for instance, deserve a 
good mark, for they got into the semi-final, and only lost the 
odd match to Charterhouse at the twentieth hole. I suppose, 
however, that one ought to end with some general reflections, 
if one can think of any. The only one that I can think of is 
not particularly original. It is that a great many golfers can 
to-day drive uncommonly well. I suppose increasing age makes 
one inclined to believe that everybody hits a long way; but, 
apart from mere length, it seems to me that the general average 
of driving goes up and up. It was the rule at Deal to see the 
ball flying, not merely a long way down the course, but exceed- 
ingly straight. It was the exception to see anything in the 
nature of a poor or weak tee shot. 


A VERY GREAT MATCH, 

I said that I should be able to write nothing about the 
University match, and now I find that I can say something, at 
any rate, about the first day’s play. That is, | think, worth while, 
because there was one foursome on that first day which was 
just as horribly exciting as any that I ever saw, and will never 
fade from the memory of those who were at Rye to see it. 

This was, of course, the first match between Mr. Bradshaw 
and Mr. Baugh of Oxford, Mr. Illingworth and Mr. Crouch of 
Cambridge. I dislike being utterly wrong, but confession is 
good for the soul, and therefore I will confess. When the 
match began with the Cambridge pair rather shaky and the 
Oxford pair steady as rocks, winning the first four holes in a 
row, I thought it was all over, even though there were still 
thirty-two holes left to play, and went to look at somebody else. 
I remained satisfied that my forebodings were all too correct 
when I heard the Oxford pair were six up with five to play in the 
first round. I saw Cambridge get a hole back at the fourteenth, 
and remained placidly hopeless ; but they got another back, and 
another, and yet a third, and were only two down at luncheon. 
Then, in sackcloth and ashes, I resolved to see every stroke of 
the second round, and I was well repaid. A more splendid 
exhibition of fighting never was seen. The Oxford pair made 
a mistake or two, but they never came near to cracking ; Cam- 
bridge certainly had no luck in the matter of putts, and yet, by 
sheer solid merit, they got the match square and stood one up 
with three to play. On the very threshold of victory they 
faltered and lost two holes running; but Oxford, in turn, failed 
at the last hole, when they were short, with two putts in succession 
(let no man throw a stone at them !), and so came the justest 
possible ending of a halved match. There are always “ ifs.” 
If Mr. Bradshaw, when three up in the second round, had 
pitched up to the eighth green instead of trying to run up too 
steep a bank, Oxford would have won. If Mr. Illingworth, 
when one up with three to play, had not followed a hooked 
second of Oxford’s with a more fatally hooked second of his 
own, Cambridge would have won ; but these things will happen. 
The golf was wonderfully good, and there were wonderfully few 
mistakes. I take off my hat to all four, and I am glad that 
neither beat the other. 
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DOGS WITH A PERSONALITY 


“GENTLE WHEN STROKED, 





FIERCE WHEN PROVOKED.” 


SIX IRISH WOLFHOUND PUPPIES. 


ERSONALITY is a good thing, whether in men or dogs ; 
by means of it one stands out from the ruck, leaving 
an impression that is not easily effaced. As far as dogs 
are concerned, those of the bigger breeds are more 
likely to arrest attention than the smaller or better 
known. Imposing stature and bulk are usually accompanied 
by a dignity of demeanour and qualities of character that win 
our regard. Perhaps the big ones are not so alert superficially, 
nor can they be expected to perform parlour tricks, but they 
possess a solid worth that is estimable to a degree, and it is 
not often that they presume upon their strength. Though 
the expert may see the beauty in a terrier, the ordinary 
spectators at a dog show, unversed in the finer distinctions 
that make one exhibit superior to another, stand lost in 
admiration before the St. Bernards, mastiffs, Newfoundlands, 





MRS. KNOX WITH 


GELERT, DUKE, RODERICK AND LADY. 


Irish wolfhounds, deerhounds, Great Danes or borzois. Size 
appeals to them as it did to Dorothy Osborne, who, nearly 
three centuries ago, begged her lover to get ber an Irish grey- 
hound through his father, who was about to visit the neigh- 
bouring country. ‘‘ Whomsoever it is you employ,” she wrote, 
“he will need no other instructions but to get the biggesi he 
can meet with; ’tis all the beauty of those dogs, or of any, 
indeed, I think. A masty is handsomer to me than the most 
exact little dog that ever lady played withal.’’ Dorothy had 
entertained hopes that Henry Cromwell would be able to gratify 
her wishes, but something arose to prevent this consummation, 
It may be because she had not encouraged the pretensions of 
the young man, or was it on account of the fact that the Protector 
looked with disfavour upon the exportation of dogs that were 
needed in Ireland for destroying wolves? At any rate, Oliver 
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Cromwell made an order to prevent 
any leaving that island. This may 
have been at a later date, as Dorothy 
afterwards got a brace from “‘a gentle- 
man that serves the General,’ and she 
was greatly pleased with them. 

Were these dogs that went to 
Chicksands in Bedfordshire the counter- 
parts of those we know to-day? I like 
to think they were, and that those of 
a century after, some of which resembled 
Great Danes, were debased specimens, 
the result of an outcross attributable 
to he scarcity of the pure stock. On 
the:c pages are illustrations of typical 
mo.ern dogs, the originals of which 
bel. ng to Mrs. W. Knox, Raikeshill, 
Sils en, Yorks. Mrs. Knox, who is so 
d ed to the breed that she cannot 
par with any of her dogs, is the fortunate 
po: ssor of one of the finest bitches 
of . e day in Ch. Lady of Raikeshill. 
Ot ceptional size for her sex, Lady 
has a graceful outline, the desirable 
sult ance, and a sweet head, which is 
ar. .tter of moment, for the head and 
eye re an index of temperament. The 
late Captain Graham, who was respon- 
sib! for rescuing Irish wolfhounds from 
ext. ction, once declared that he looked 
upo. the head as the most important 


> 


poi, as the character of the dog comes 


almost entirely from that. 

Ne are more exacting now, recog- 
nising that any breed, especially a 
utilitarian, must have symmetry and 
soundness, besides a head typical of 
its race. Height, desirable though it 
is, is not the only consideration, as 
Dorothy Osborne thought. It may 
come from a stilted formation of the 
hindquarters and_ straight shoulders, 
which, surely, are undesirable features. 
The accepted standard desires a dog 
of * great size and commanding appear- 
ance, very muscular, strongly though 
gracefully built, movements easy and 
active; head and neck carried high ; 
tail carried with an upward sweep 
with a slight curve towards extremity.” 

Since this standard was framed, 
with its aspiration for an average height 
of 32ins. to 34ins. in dogs, remarkable 
progress has been made. I do not know 
how much Lady measures, but I should 
imagine she is about 34ins., and dogs 
from 36ins. to 37}ins. are not un- 
common. The wolfhounds at Raikeshill 
have every opportunity of reaching 
their fullest development, their sur- 
roundings being ideal and the care 
bestowed upon them unremitting. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Knox are great admirers 
of these fine dogs, whose history stretches 
far back through the centuries. They 
are blazoned on the coat of arms of 
the old Irish kings, with the appro- 
p : motto, ‘“‘ Gentle when stroked, 
fiescc when provoked,” and those respon- 
sibie for history-in-making have put one 
on the new sixpence of the Irish Free 


At one time, in England and Wales, 
gr‘yhounds might only'’be kept by 
ge. tlemen above a certain degree. So 
in .reland, wolfhounds were a privilege 
at ching to chieftainship, and for long 
th.» were regarded as presents suitable 
fu. monarchs. Who has not heard of 
th. fidelity and sad ending of Gelert, 
he wolfdog given by King John to 
Ll vellyn, the Welsh prince ? I dare say 
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the story is mythical, for similar legends prevailed elsewhere, 
but one prefers not to be too critical. I do not suppose the 
unities were outraged by their introduction into Quo Vadis as 
protagonists in the Roman arena. Symmachus mentions that, 
in 391 A.D., seven were sent to Rome. In this more practical 
age, when any man who has the money to buy and the accommo- 
dation to house may become the possessor, Irish wolfhounds 
are to be found in all quarters of the globe. A few years 
ago breeders depended to a large extent upon the foreign 
market for the disposal of their surplus stock; but in the 
fashion that is springing up again for exhibiting the bigger 
dogs, they are receiving their share of consideration, and the 
home demand must have increased to a corresponding extent. 

We cannot expect that 
they will ever enjoy a wide 
popularity among the general 
public, for a variety of reasons. 
They can never be really cheap, 
nor have we a right to expect 
they should be, considering 
the heavy expense involved in 
rearing the puppies. And they 
can put away a substantial 
quantity of food, an adult 
requiring about 6lb. of meat 
and biscuits a day; but far 
more than the cost of those 
articles is spent by many on 
objects that afford less satis- 
faction. 

In the British Dominions 
and other sparsely populated 
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regions an Irish wolfhound is an ideal protection for the wo: n 
when the men are away ; or he can be used in sport or for kil’ ig 
wolves, jackals or coyotes. He is sensible enough to be tra. ed 
as readily as any dog, and, notwithstanding his size, he his a 
useful turn of speed. He requires no pampering, being cap ble 
of roughing it; but if a puppy is to grow into a really big 


aa) 


he must receive generous feeding on a scale that is expen ve 
unless a supply of cheap meat is available. 
For those who have the room, I can imagine that of a og 


these fine proportions must be an enviable possession, ar. if 
one is well trained in habits of obedience, he will be every bit 
as tractable and gentle as any half his weight. I should say 
that, as a breed, they are not afflicted with nervousness. At 
any rate, those I have seen in 
the judging ring have been 
uniformly staid and composed 
amid surroundings that are 
frequently disturbing, nor have 
I met one that ever exhibited 
signs of bad temper. In 
common with most of the 
bigger breeds, they are not 
always sound, and a purchaser 
should have a critical eye for 
the legs and movement, crooked 
fronts, cow hocks or slack backs 
being very disfiguring. Besure 
to get the structural features 
correct, because, where thies« 
are wrong, a dog tires more 
easily and is not so pleasing 
A. CROXTON SMITH. 





THE USE and MISUSE OF THE 


SPUR. 


By Lieut.-CoLOoNEL SIDNEY G. GOLDSCHMIDT. 


N a recent article, entitled ‘‘ Why Use Spurs ?”’ the writer 
inveighed in no measured terms against the use of spurs 
under any circumstances, and still more vehemently against 
them as an article of adornment and as a badge or symbol. 
He says, in effect, that to wear them dismounted is “‘ swank,” 
and that to use them mounted serves no useful purpose and 
that a rideris better without them. We have since corresponded, 
both in the Press and privately, on the subject, and what I have 
now to say is not intended to be in any way a refutation of his 





1—TYPE OF SPUR AND STRAP RECOMMENDED. 


Rowels are as supplied with new spurs, and are too sharp. 





point of view, but is merely a short dissertation on the use f 
the spur (indeed, I might call this article ‘‘Why Not W 
Spurs ? ”’) and a warning against its abuse, based on my exp 
ence. I do not claim that this experience is wider than tha 
the author referred to, or that the animals I train turn out be 
than his; I have no means of knowing whether he is n 
successful than I or not, but he claims that he can train a h 
without spurs; I frankly admit that I cannot. Howeve 
do obtain certain results, and the part played by the spu 
positive ; without its use my time and energy are wasted, 
quite often the education of the horse comes to a definite sta 
still. 

The spur, the bit and the whip can be, to a certain ext 
consideted together. All these should be looked upon as me 
of communication between rider and horse, and never as insti 
=. of punishment. As a matter of fact, we can never puni: 
a horse: 


If there were means at our disposal of explaining to him that the punishm 
we were inflicting was for some past misdeed, it would be effective, but t! 
intelligence of the horse is not sufficient to connect the two. Therefore i 
is absolutely necessary to meet opposition with the immediate applicatio: 
of the correct aid, and if we allow that fleeting moment to pass, subseque: 
punishment will be of no avail. For example, a horse shies at some obj 
by the roadside and swings his quarters away from it (as he will if he is allow 
to complete the movement). If we then spur him or beat him there wi! 
be no other effect than a feeling on his part of injustice, to which he w'!! 
give expression by active resentment; but if we can meet with the spx 
the movement of his quarters to one side and drive them back into the straight. 
there will be something educative in it. If however, as mentioned before, 
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we allow that fleeting moment to escape, 
punishment will be worse than useless. It 
js then better to do nothing, but wait for 
another opportunity.—Bridlewise. 


When this is fully realised the 
spur will never be used roughly or 
in any way that inflicts unnecessary 
pain. In this respect it is just the 
same as the bit. It is brutal and no 
part of horsemanship to jerk a bit 
violently in a horse’s mouth with the 
idea of emphasis or in a feeling of 
annoyance or resentment. The bit 


is to assist the hand to convey certain 
wishes, U2z., to decrease the pace, to 
guic and control the forehand; the 
objet of the spur is similar, viz., to 
assi'. the leg and heel to urge the 
hor: forward and to control the hind 
pari. The whip serves a dual purpose 
also. With some, the whip is more 
effe. ve to induce forward movement, 
anc must also be used to prepare 
a h se to understand the meaning of the leg, heel or spur. 
Ift spuris used without this preparation, the young unbroken 
hor will resent its application and will treat it in exactly the 
sam way as the sting of a fly; he will swish his tail, kick at 


it, . 1 if there is something handy against which to press or 
bru: , he will try to rid himself of the annoyance in this way. 
So 1 rider spurs a horse before teaching him its meaning, he 
will mply make him resentful and restless; and if he persists, 
he y drive the animal mad and, indeed, permanently and 


adv. sely affect his manners and disposition. 

rider can, if he likes, try the experiment of riding his 
hors without spurs, but he will find that, until it is trained, 
he w || have to kick it very hard in the ribs to obtain any response 
at a’ , and that it will be quite impossible to obtain that accurate 
and »rompt obedience so necessary if we wish to avoid that 
abon.ination, riding by the bridle alone. This hard kicking 
is un lesirable for three reasons : the horse’s sides will be bruised ; 
further, he will gain an exaggerated idea of his power of resistance ; 
and also, it is tiring to the point of exhaustion to the rider. 
The air on a horse is, to a certain extent, a protection to him ; 
but, at the same time, I am convinced that it hides many a 


bruise that would otherwise show “ black and blue.” If, after 
correct preparation with the whip, the bare heel fails to get a 
prompt and willing response (as it will with ninety-nine horses 
out of a hundred), we should try the dummy spur, and it may 
be that we have to go still farther and resort to a spur with 
blunted rowels. 

No horseman would use a severe bit if he could obtain 
control with a mild one; and there is, similarly, no sense in using 
a rowelled spur after free and accurate obedience has beene 
obtained with a dummy or with the bare heel or with mere leg 
pressure. If, however, a mild bit required such violent pressure 
as to bruise or cut a horse’s mouth, a rider would be inhumane 
not to resort to something more severe that required only a 
light touch; similarly, a rider should prefer to use a pair of 
spurs gently than to kick a horse violently in the ribs. 

But really sharp spurs should never be used except by 
the most skilled exponents of the haute école, and then only in 
the confined space of a riding school or manége. The rowels 
of new spurs as they come from the shops are too sharp for 
practical riding. They must have the points cut off with a 
pair of pliers and further blunted by rubbing on a stone. It is 
also necessary to see that the rowels revolve freely, and to 





3— IT AND SPUR OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Suitable for the coarse-b:ed horses of that period. 
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2.—CHILEAN BIT AND SPUR. 
The severity of one necessitates severity of the other. 


ensure this they should be drawn backwards and forwards 
on a piece of wood after cleaning, and again tested before being 
buckled on. 

Not only must the use and application of spurs be understood 
and correctly practised, but, above all things, the rider’s seat 
and balance must be such that he can be quite sure of not using 
them unintentionally. There are few items of horsemanship 
where greater want of knowledge is displayed than in the use 
of the spur, and it is seldom considered scientifically, as it 
deserves. I am not sure that tradition is not, to a certain 
extent, responsible for much of the misconception. The 
spur used to be a symbol of nobility or knighthood; to- 
day, the modern sportsman, evidently under the impression 
that his costume is incomplete without them, will wear them 
as a decoration to a top-boot, regardless of the fact that its 
unintentional and incorrect use will adversely affect the 
manners of the horse. I remember once seeing a pony lent 
for a trial chukker to a hunting man who was beginning polo. 
The owner asked him if he would mind removing his spurs, 
as the pony would not play temperately with them. There was 
quite a little argument, in which the beginner’s wife joined, 
and in the end the trial took place without spurs; the pony 
was bought; but the new owner, thinking he knew best, 
ruined the pony in a week by disregarding the previous owner’s 
advice. 

Only temperate polo ponies can be ridden in the game 
with spurs, because here we have not complete control of our 
actions. In a riding-off bout one’s legs are often dragged back 
and the heels forced against our pony’s sides. Dummy spurs 
and spurs with rowels are of great assistance—in fact, essential—in 
schooling a polo pony, but spurs with rowels are not allowed 
in the game, and for the reason mentioned above we should be 
circumspect in a game, whether or not we wear even dummies. 

A study of the evolution of the spur leads us to the following 
conclusions. Firstly, as the breed of the saddle horse has 
improved (7.¢., the more nearly a horse approaches the impetuous 
thoroughbred) the less is it necessary to use rowelled spurs, 
and the gentler can be their application if they are used. 
Secondly, the better the conformation of the horse (i.e., the 
more suitable it is for carrying a saddle) the milder can be the 
bit and, again, the less severe the spur to control him. For 
instance, one can understand that the spur in Fig. 2 requires the 
severe bit in the same illustration. Both are from Chile. Thirdly, 
the better the position in which the horse carries his head the 
more responsive is he to guidance by the bridle, and his balance is 
consequently so good that he will be found very responsive to 
guidance by leg indications. The heavy, coarse horses ridden by 
our ancestors required bits of great severity and spurs like goads 
(Fig. 3), and not instruments of communication, which I maintain 
both the bit and the spur should be to-day. It should be possible 
to hunt the modern saddle horse which has been well schooled 
in a snaffle, and with either dummy spurs or blunt-rowelled 
ones. His highly strung nervous organisation, well knit frame 
and thin hide, and instinct for free, forward movement render 
a spur unnecessary as a goad and necessary only as a means of 
control, and only the lightest application of the rein and leg are 
needed to guide him. The spurs I recommend are as Fig. 1 ; 
they have the advantage that they can be adjusted to any boot 
with only one pair of straps, and there is nothing projecting at 
the sides. They are durable, as there is no hinged buckle to 
get out of order and no split ring to break. 

In conclusion, I would like to answer. those critics who 
maintain that the use of the spur is apt to make a horse 
restless. If the use of spurs is not properly understood, I agree ; 
but may I point out that the most patient, docile, well mannered 
and temperate horses are to be found in the Army and in the 
Mounted Police, where horses are never ridden without spurs. 

Nothing would induce me to ride without spurs unless to 
play polo on a pony that might get excited if my spurs were 
forced against him when being ridden off. Horses go better 
with spurs; they always know when you have them on or not, 
even though you do not use them. 








































































































































































HE rambling buildings of Hinchingbrooke have grown 
during four centuries round the square court of a 
convent, which itself dates back another five centuries. 
Before a disastrous fire in 1830, that necessitated the 
re-building of the north and east sides, it must have 

been a charming patchwork of Tudor and medieval work. 
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1.—THE GATEWAY ERECTED BY THE CROMWELLS (Circa 1540). 
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A small nunnery was adapted after the Dissolution by the Cromwells. In 1627 it 
was bought by Sir Sidney Montagu, whose son, the first Earl of Sandwich, the 
cousin and patron of Pepys, enlarged it. 


Though Blore’s reconstruction is not very attractive, iuch 
of historical and picturesque interest survives externally, and 
the irregular masses of stone and brick give Hinchingb. oke 
a charm that is lacking in many houses of purer style Its 
exceptionally rich collection of Montagu family picture., its 
associations with the first and fourth Earls of Sandwicl: and 


Samuel Pepys, and witi: the 
Cromwells before them, give 
the house so much to teil us 
that some incoherence in the 
telling makes the story the 
more engrossing. 

The nunnery, dedicated to 
St. James, is said to have been 
moved here by William the 
Conqueror from Eltisley in 
Cambridgeshire. Little that is 
recognisably conventual sur- 
vives except the plan. It is 
likely that this took shape 
during the thirteenth century, 
when Henry III made two 
grants of oak trees to “ the 
poor nuns.” Poor the house 
always was, and later in the 
same century the prioress was 
taking in paying guests. One 
Amabilia, who had ‘‘a cham- 
ber in the court,” so far belied 
her name as to go to law with 
her hostess. At the Dissoliition 
there were only three nuns 
besides the prioress, and their 
clear annual income was only 
£17 1s. 4d. 

The site of the conver tual 
church is probably represented 
by the present library (see »lan, 
Fig. 13), the chapter house by 
the billiard-room. The ent ance 
hall, part of Blore’s recon: ruc- 
tion, represents the great h.!l of 
the Tudor house, which will 
have been the nun’s refec ory. 
The prioress’s lodging w ; at 
the north-east angle, wher. the 
present drawing-rooms re. 
The west side of the cour. will 
have been occupied by con ‘en- 
tual offices, replaced by the 
first Earl of Sandwich wit!. the 
present brick building. he 
height of this, in contrast to 
the low range that it reple ed, 
provoked Pepys to comm. at: 
“I fear will be very dar. in 
the cloyster when it is dove.” 
But meanwhile, for nearly a «n- 
tury, the family of Crom vel 
(alias Williams) had been ma:.ing 
the nunnery look much more 
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howing, to the left, additions made at the end of last century by the eighth earl; in the centre, the block built by the first earl 
in Charles II’s reign; and, beyond, the reconstituted nunnery buildings. 
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like a nunnery than the nuns eve: did. 
The venerable gateway by whic) we 
approach the house (Fig. 1), the 
richly carved bay windows on the 
(otherwise re-built) entrance {front 
(Fig. 2), the long, low range flanking 
it to the right (Figs. 2 and 6), and 
known as “the nunnery,” are actually 
the work of Sir Richard Cromwell, to 
whom Hinchingbrooke was granted 
in 1540, or his son Henry, who suc- 
ceeded him in 1546. The engraving 
made in 1730 by those indefatigable 
tourists, S. and N. Buck (Fig. 4), 
preserves the condition of the house 
as the Cromwells left it. The big 
semicircular bay window and loggia, 
moved after the fire from the east 
to the south front (Fig. 5), and 
resembling designs by John Thorpe, 
is dated 1602. Apart from that, and 
the corner of the first Lord Sand- 
wich’s block seen above the low range 
to the right, the building is shown 
much as it was from 1600 till 1830. 
Another of the Cromwells’ ecclesias- 
tical acquisitions was the important 
abbey of Ramsey, little of wiich 
has survived. Now, the character of 
the Hinchingbrooke gate-house «nd 
bay windows corresponds close'y in 
detail to the surviving portion: of 
the gate-house at Ramsey. A »oor 
Benedictine nunnery can never ! ave 
been in a condition to erect ex: en- 
sive architecture of this type, ind, 
even if it had been, a gat way 
would not have been put where this 
one is, giving on to what was 
the private side of the nunner of 
which the original entrance was 
most likely from the north-: °st 
Inspection of the gate-h: se 
itself shows that it is of re- ‘ed 
material, and the poverty of ‘1 
mouldings of the jambs to the ; ‘¢- 
ways, in contrast to the rich char l- 
ling of the arches, indicates that the 
former are late work. The s: ll 
right-hand gateway is a moon 
insertion. The inference is that 1! 
this splendid late fifteenth or carly 
sixteenth century work was brou;:t 
by the Cromwells from Ram 
Bucks’ view shows that they erec od 
a half-timber upper storey of 1x 
gables on top of the gateway, aod 
had a charming hexagonal porch :0 
the angle between the north frout 
and the low projecting wing. 
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This early instance of faking is 
curiously appropriate to its author, for 
he himself was, in a sense, made up of 
borrowed ornaments. Richard’s father 
was a Welshman named Morgan Wil- 
liams, who married a sister of Thomas 
Cromwell, later to become the notorious 
Minister of Henry VIII. Another 
member of the same family was that 
other protégé of Cromwell, John 
Williams, subsequently Lord Williams 
of Thame, the builder of Rycote. 
Richard Williams’s career was very 
sin ilar, and, in recognition of what he 
owed to Cromwell, he took his name. 
Lu -kily for him, his skill in feats of 
arr. s endeared him to the King, so that 
he .ot only survived his uncle’s fall in 
1s. >, but obtained all the ecclesiasticai 
lars in Huntingdonshire, and was 
kn: -hted, in the same year. Dugdale, 
w! was, of course, a contemporary of 
th greatest of the Cromwells, says 
th “‘it is very well known ”’ that it 
w: Sir Henry Cromwell, Richard’s son, 
“+ 10 made his chief seat upon the 
ru es” of MHinchingbrooke Priory. 
W chever of the two is responsible 
fo. the re-building, it was probably 
fin hed before 1550. On cne of the 
Gc hic shields of the entrance front bay 
wi: lows, on which Cromwell heraldry 
ha been applied in Roman cement, 
ap| cars E.R. and the crown, implying 
the. the work may date from the reign 
of ‘dward VI and, consequently, from 
Henry Cromwell’s régime. 

The best preserved parts of his 
woik are the long wing (Fig. 2) and 
the motley masonry of the south-west 
tower (Fig. 3), in the ground floor of 
which is a pleasant room with moulded 
ceiling beams of his time. This is now 
the setting for Lord Sandwich’s modern 
pictures, which its simple construction 
suits very well. The walls of the 
former are composed of re-used ash- 
lar and diapered brickwork such as 
Lupton had used not long previously 
in his tower at Eton, and Lord Williams 
in the building of Rycote. The mean- 
ing of the four buttressed arches on the 
wing’s east face is obscure, the more 
so as they are filled with brickwork 


contemporary to that of the rest of | 
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the walls. The back of the wing (Fig. 6) has been extensively 
remodelled, two large chimney stacks having been cut down 
in the seventeenth century, windows inserted in them and 
timber gables applied to the roof. 

Henry Cromwell, knighted in 1563, earned by his profuse 
liberality the soubriquet of “‘ the Golden Knight,” and his 
son, Sir Oliver, carried on the tradition. Although Sir Henry 
lived till 1604, Hinchingbrooke seems to have been made over 
to Oliver, who was knighted in 1602. That is the date, and his 
are the initials on the bow window of the south front (Fig. 5). 
When it was moved here from the position shown by Buck, 
the loggia was filled in and one bay was omitted at each end 
of the semicircle, so that it now has five instead of seven. About 
1600, bow windows of this type were fashionable, particularly 
among the disciples of John Thorpe in Northamptonshire, 
though it is unusual to find the lower part used as a loggia. 
This bow resembles those at Kirby and Lilford. It was, no 
doubt, built in order to improve the gallery which occupied 
the first floor of the east front. Just before 1830 this was 
converted into bedrooms, and it was in a faulty fireplace of one 
of these that the fire began. 
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James I visited Sir Oliver on his triumphal progress to 
London in 1603, having spent the previous night at Burleigh. 
At Hinchingbrooke he ‘“ had such entertainment as was not 
the like in any place before; there was such a plentie and 
varieties of meates and diversities of wines and the sellars open 
at every man’s pleasure. Master Cromwell presented his 
Majestie with many rich and acceptable gifts, as a very great 
and fayre-wrought standing coffer of gold, goodly horses, 
deep-mouthed hounds, divers hawkes of excellent wing, and 
at the remove gave fifty pounds amongst his Mejestie’s officers.” 
Sir Oliver got the Order of the Bath. 

Lying just off the Great North Road, Hinchingbrooke 
became a favourite resting place for the King, which may have 
been among the causes of Sir Oliver’s financial ruin. In 1627 
he sold the property to Sir Sidney Montagu or Mountagu, 
a younger son of Sir Edward Montagu of Boughton, who 
had been living at Barnwell. The tradition is that Montagu 
left there for grief at the loss of his little son, who was drowned 
in the moat, and it is a curious coincidence that his younger son, 
the first Earl of Sandwich, was also drowned—at the Battle of 
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Sole Bay. The departure of Sir Oliver had another, infinitely 
more important, result. Hitherto, the knights of Hinchingbrooke 
had represented the shire in Parliament. In 1627, however, 
this privilege fell to Sir Oliver’s young nephew, who lived i}, 
Huntingdon on a small patrimony and entertained a very differe it 
regard for Royalty. A pleasant tradition is preserved th \ 
on one of the Royal visits to Hinchingbrooke, the future K 
Charles met the future Protector, and that the two boys cam: 
blows, young Noll drawing blood from the prince’s nose. 

When the Civil Wars began Sir Sidney Montagu \ 1s 
expelled from the House of Commons for being a Roya’ :, 
He took no part in the war, but his son Edward, in spite of ‘5 
youth, quickly rose to important commands in the Parliamen: y 
Army, partly, no doubt, through the influence cf his cousin 
Earl of Manchester, and of Cromwell himself, with whom 
was on intimate terms. In 1647 the King paid a last visi 
Hinchingbrooke after his surrender to the army at Hol: y 
House, Northants, spending his first night of captivity here a 
the way to Newmarket. 

In 1656 Colonel Montagu was appointed to comm: id 
the Mediterranean Fleet with Blake, from proved ability in 
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command on land rather than from experience of the s¢ 
After the death of Richard Cromwell he saw, as did Mo: 
that no other solution was possible except the restora 


of the monarchy. In February, 1660, he was appointed to 1¢ 


joint command of the fleet with Monck, and personally condu | 
Charles II from Holland to Dover, for which services he « 
created Earl of Sandwich. 

In spite of the Cromwells’ love of entertaining, the acco: )- 
modation of Hinchingbrooke must hitherto have been extren 
limited. The zreat hall was probably open to the roof, a gal! 
occupied half the first floor of the east side, and the west sic 
of the open court or cloister apparently consisted of low buiid- 
ings. That left only the original chapter house, the church anc 
the south-west tower for bedrooms, the two former havir 
apparently, been remodelled in Tudor times. : 

Lord Sandwich seems to have done little to the Cromwei! 
additions and to have confined himself to re-building the wes‘ 
side of the court in three storeys. Samuel Pepys, whose father 
had, in 1661, succeeded to his brother’s house at Brampton, 
close by, where the farm he occupied still exists, often came 
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over to see how his cousin's building was going on. 
For, besides being Lord Sandwich’s junior in the 
Navy Office, he was related to him through Sir Sidney 
Montagu having married his great-aunt Paulina, 
daughter of John Pepys of Cottenham (died 1589). 
Sandwich and Pepys thus had a common ancestor. 
According to the Diary, “‘ My Lord ” was preoccupied 
in the spring of 1661 ‘“‘ how and in what manner his 
great work of building shall be done.” By September 
some progress seems to have been made, as Pepys 
found the work “ yet very backward,” and began to 
think it would darken the cloister. ‘Two years later he 
was entertained by ‘“‘my Lady and the young ladies, 
and there I alone with my Lady two hours, and she 
carrying me through every part cf the house and 
gardens, which are and will be mighty noble indeed.” 
In October (1667) he found “the house is most 
excellently furnished and brave rooms and_ good 
pictures, so that it do please me infinitely beyond 
Audley End.” A few days later he again approved 
the alterations so far as comfort was concerned, 
“but there being nothing to make the outside more 
regular and moderne I am not satisfied with it, but 
do think it to be too much to be laid out upon it.” 

In September of the same year Lord Sandwich 
was apparently turning his attention to the gardens, 
and took Pepys aside to ask his ‘‘ opinion in the walks 
in his garden about the bringing of the crooked wall 
i the mount to a shape.” This would seem to refer 
te the long raised terrace (Fig. 9) which overlooks 
tle road and screens from it the south front of the 
house. The wall is still crooked, and Lord Sandwich’s 
eiquiry confirms what the masonry of the walls 
s‘ggests, that the eastern half of it was built by the 

comwells of re-used material. ‘The southern half was 
aided either at this time or early in the next century. 
icks’ view shows, with some distortion, what was 
ne to the gardens in front of the house. At the 
ith end of the terrace there was, apparently, a gazebo, 
uich has disappeared, overlooking the road and the 
proach, which immediately turned into the garden 
) tween a pair of ball-surmounted piers. These, and — copyright. 12—TRUNK OF A HUNTINGDON ELM. 
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several other similar piers, but 
surmounted by urns, still exist. 
The top of one, which seems 
not to be in its original posi- 
tion, is seen in Fig. 8. The 
flight of steps to the terrace 
(Fig. 7) is clearly shown in 
Bucks’ view. : 
We get an appreciation of 
the gardens as they were about 
1735 in a letter of a grandson 
of the first earl to his wife, the 
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The elms referred to in Edward 
Montagu’s letter draw attention 
to a peculiarity of Hinching- 
brooke : a number of the Hu... 
tingdon variety of elms that 
have attained unusual siz°. 
The biggest has a girth of 2; 
five feet from the ground, a: 
is 136ft. high. The ba 
(Fig. 12) resembles that of + 
Spanish chestnut. 

Though the fourth ¢ 




















celebrated Mrs. Montagu : 


Hinchinbrook stands upon an em- 
inence and commands a fine pros- 
pecte, which those that made the HINCHINGBROOKE 
Terrass well knew. The venerable ; 

old elms on the road are very REFERENCE 
ornamental and the wood at the WEB orccnesy mecarn: MB IC™ cevrum 
bottom of the garden is pretty. me ae 
The brook from which the place ar, 
takes its name is at a due distance ieisiltiatieaaliiaal 
from the house, and might be 
improved into a river or fine piece 

of water. I doubt not my lord 13. 








will do it, if not at present, at an MISSION ON HISTORICAL 


age more suitable. 

This refers to the minority of the famous fourth earl, later to 
become the much-abused First Lord of the Admiralty. By 
the “ brook’ the writer probably meant the “cut” seen in 
Fig. 11, a dyke half a mile long, beside which is an aisle of 
chestnuts. The cut connects the windings of the Alconbury 
Brook, beside which, in Saxon times, the family of Hynca settled, 
giving the place their generic name. The gardens still merge 
into woodland, at one point the bed of a pool, now drained, 
being pleasantly planted with dwarf and prostrate shrubs. 
Elsewhere a charming rose garden has been formed (Fig. 10). 






omitted to improve the br 
into a river, he did n 
some alterations to the ho: 
“Gothicising ” the east enc 
the present library range a 
about 1760, adding, accor 
to Edward Montagu, “206 2 
rooms, he says without m: 4 
expense.” 

Blore’s reconstruction a’ er 
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PLAN, REPRODUCED FROM THE ROYAL COM-__ the fire of 1830 is, if a wittic.sm 


MONUMENTS REPORT. _ Of similar quality may be x- 
cused, ‘‘ deblorable,”’ as m: ch 
for the plan as for the unsympathetic elevations. In 1892 ¢ 
eighth earl, inspired by Buckden Palace on the North Road r» ir 
by, added the brick wing, tower, and stone loggia seen on ‘ ie 
left of Fig. 3. He was his own architect, and, though ‘ie 
quality of the bricks is somewhat harsh and the ‘“‘ Norma 
arcade scarcely appropriate, the mass of his additions has the 
merit of picturesqueness. In 1909 the open court in the cenire 
of the house was roofed in as a central hall—an improvement 
that greatly increased the comfort of the house without detracting 
from its seemliness. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 


THE YOUNG FARMER 


HE startling statement was made at a recent meeting 
of agriculturists that, in fifteen years, a scarcity of skilled 
agricultural labour will have to be faced. This is due 
to the almost universal tendency for boys in agricultural 
districts to migrate to the towns on leaving school. 
The means of stemming this migration is exercising the attention 
of various bodies, but it is generally obvious that the only hope 
of ensuring that a desirable type of labour is retained on the 
land is a higher standard of wages than that now ruling. The 
question is, therefore, identified with the problem of a more 
prosperous agriculture. It is well to recognise, however, that 
a depopulated countryside might bring into the region of practical 
agriculture the necessity for farming under ranch conditions, 
which would not be in the best interests of the nation. A strong 
rural population is essential if the nation’s vitality is to be 
maintained at a desirable level, and this is apart from all 
considerations of national well-being in time of war. 

There is, however, another side to the economics of rural 
life. It is still true that a good man can command a higher 
wage than a less skilled one, and there is a feeling in the minds 
of many that something should be done to impart a rural bias 
in the education of children attending country schools. Recog- 
nition is being given to this fact in many instances, but one of 
the schemes which is doing much to stimulate an interest in 
farming and country pursuits is the Young Farmers’ Club move- 
ment. The educational value of this movement has been widely 
recognised in the United States of America and in Canada. As 
far as this country is concerned, the movement is in its infancy, 
but it is a healthy movement and is gradually assuming con- 
siderable importance in those districts where the foundations 
have been laid. 

Its introduction to this country was due to the United 
Dairies, the directors of which realised that satisfactory standards 
of milk production could be most easily attained by educating 
young farmers to produce clean milk, in addition to the need 
for becoming familiar with the best and most economical methods 
of rearing young stock. The first calf club was started at 
Henyock, Devon, in January, 1921, and from this centre the 
movement has extended to all parts of the country and embraces 
many interests, including chickens, bees, rabbits and gardening. 
The most recent development is the publication of a monthly 
journal, entitled The Young Farmer, the first number of which 
has just been issued. 


THE MAKING-UP OF FARM BUTTER. 


After butter has been made it is usual to weigh it and make it up 
into pounds or half-pounds according to the market. The shape 
into which it is made also depends on the market, but it is advisable 
to make it into brick-shaped pats, Great care should be taken in the 





making up of the butter so as to place it on the market in an attractive 
form. 

The colour of the butter can be spoiled at this stage, especially 
if patted too much. On the other hand, the butter pat must be made 
quite solid, with the corners of the bricks quite sharp or clearly defined. 
A pattern may be printed on the top with the Scotch hands, but it is 
advisable to use the simplest and neatest pattern. 

Packing, again, is a matter which is far from satisfactory in many 
cases. ‘The made-up bricks should be put into grease-proof paper 
and very neatly packed. It is a great asset if the paper is printed with 
the name and address of the maker. This is of special importance 
when an attempt is to be made to capture a high-class trace. 
Good butter can always find a market, and if a producer sets 
himself to build up a good trade this is most easily secured 
making a butter for which customers will repeat their orders at 
the shop from which it is obtained. Herein is the advantage of 
advertising the name of the producer on the packing paper. 
further aid to the selling of farm butter is to pack it in cartons. 
This feature is commonly identified with the marketing of bu 
in other countries and deserves a wide recognition in England. 


SLUGS AND SNAILS AND 


Poor Mr. Slug has suddenly become a subject of notoriety. ‘T 
gardener who for long has waged a relentless war against him has n 
been joined in his efforts by entomologists and agriculturists to desicc 
his succulent body. A short time ago wireless enthusiasts wo’ 
“* switch off ”’ their sets on the announcement of a talk on so comm 
a creature as the slug, but now there are scores who listen-in to 
account of his depredations and find much benefit from the suggesti 
given for a more thorough control of the pest. The Ministry 
Agriculture has issued, in Leaflet No. 132, a revised account of ‘ ¢ 
life-histories of slugs and snails, indicating their most disturb’ 
characteristics with a view to discovering the most successful me 
of their extermination and control. It is in respect of the latter t 
many will derive the information they desire. 

Of the natural enemies it is suggested that insectivorous bir 
especially thrushes, should be encouraged, while poultry, and parti: 
larly ducks, are a great asset. Frogs and toads, too, have their val 
for this purpose. Of the measures which are open to the individ: 
gardener, emphasis is placed upon the advantages derived from tidine ; 
in a garden. Ground which has been heavily manured with sta’ 
manure should preferably be rested from further applications fo: 
time, and artificial manures used instead to maintain fertility. So: 
soil is frequently found to harbour slugs, and liming, therefore, is a's‘ 
an advantage. There are many who consider that slug-hunting | 
night is still a sport worthy of greater attention. ‘Those who ha 
engaged in it find it particularly fascinating, and the slugs collected 
this way can be easily killed by dropping them into a solution of comm« 
salt in water. 

More recently, research has been directed towards discoverii 
substances which, when applied at night, have the effect of killing slu 
coming into contact with the poison. ‘Thus the use of a mixture 
slb. of copper sulphate to rewt. of commercial kainit, applied at the 
rate of 3cwt. per acre when slugs are on the surface of the ground, 
has answered satisfactorily under experimental conditions. 
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FLOWER FARMING in the SCILLY ISLES 


T is said that a man who had travelled 
over most of the world was asked 
what he considered the most beautiful 
thing he had ever seen, and that he 
{answered without hesitation, ‘‘ The 
daffodils of the Scilly Isles.’ And un- 
doubtedly these legend-haunted islands of 
the sea, only thirty miles in actual distance 
from the coast of Cornwall, but separated 
fur farther than this from the hectic life of the 
riainland, have, in the days of early spring, a 
s1btle charm that is peculiarly their own. 

Golden daffodils and shining white 
1 ircissi cover every available slope and 
corner of the islands, rioting down to the 

iter’s edge, a glowing mass of colour. 
id, above and around, the blue sky and the 
ill bluer sea, coloured like the Mediter- 
nean, glitter, even in December days, 
zzling in the sunlight. For there are in 
ese little islands but three seasons in the 
ar, and spring, which commences with 
blaze of colour in every field and hedgerow 
mn after Christmas, merges into summer in 
il, while autumn, which follows in 
‘tober, loses itself almost imperceptibly 
the succeeding spring. 

As early as the middle of December 

e brilliant white and yellow flowers that 
e, a few days later, to brighten the dreary 
nter-bound streets of towns and cities 
gaily pushing their way through the 
il, sheltered from boisterous winds by 
cturesque high hedges of the evergreens, 
ionymous, veronica and escallonia. In 
'ebruary and March the flower season is in 
ill swing, and St. Mary’s, the centre of 
ine little universe, a throbbing hive of 
industry. 

Certain bulbs, Scilly Whites, Soleil 
d’Ors, Grand Monarques, Pheasant’s Eyes 
and golden daffodils have been known in 
the islands almost from time immemorial, 
and it is suggested that some of them were 
brought there nearly a thousand years ago 
from the south of France by the Benedictine 
monks, who founded a monastery at Tresco. 
Others have been introduced comparatively 
recently. But it was less than a century 
ago that the first box of flowers was sent 
from the Scilly Isles to Covent Garden 
Market, more in the nature of an experiment 
than with any real hope of beginning an 
industry. They met, however, with such 
an astounding success that the Governor 
of those days at once saw immense possi- 
bilities of a new livelihood for his poverty- 
stricken islanders, who had been eking out 
a bare existence by piloting, fishing and 
wreck salving, relieved by a little cautious 
smuggling. He, therefore, made a tour of 
the bulb-producing countries of Europe, 
and, realising that the Scillies could easily 
forestall the Continental supplies, he estab- 
lished the industry of flower farming on 
a sound basis, introducing many new varie- 
ties of plants, and making the islands the 
headquarters of the daffodil culture in the 
British Isles and a very important bulb- 
producing centre. 

It is usually the men and boys who 
carry out the back-aching and often bitterly 

hilly work of picking, sometimes standing 
waist deep among damp leaves and stalks, 
iltthough the women and children frequently 
ssist in the arduous task. The stalks are 
ot cut, but are nipped off by the fingers, 
nd then the flowers are placed in water 
i the long glass hothouses, where the 
tmosphere is decidedly more congenial 
han outside. Women and children do the 
ounting and bunching, twelve blooms in a 
‘ell shaped bunch, tied up with raffia. 
ind the houses the day before the steamer 
‘aves are a sight to behold, banks of narcissi, 
allflowers and Anemone fulgens tier upon 
er. Afterwards the flowers are packed 
1 shallow boxes made of wcod and each 
omtaining three, five and six dozen bunches, 
hile the tap of the box maker is heard 
mstantly throughout the whole flower 
‘ason. 
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Carts, barrows, trucks and every conceivable kind of vehicle, 
including perambulators, from the most remote corners of the 
islands bring their contributions ready to be shipped from the 
quay to the great cities of the mainland, and even to the Conti- 
nent. And the neighbouring islands of Tresco, St. Agnes, 
St. Martin’s and Bryher all send their blossoms by barge, boat 
and steamer for dispatch with those of St. Mary’s. So that 
it is no matter for surprise that sometimes as many as forty-five 
tons of flowers may leave Penzance in a single day, and that 
every available space in the vessel is filled with delicate blooms. 
On the arrival of the Scilly steamer at Penzance flower packages 
are quickly transferred to a ‘‘ Flower Special’’ to facilitate 
transport to London, Manchester and Birmingham. 

In April ornatus narcissus is at its best, and its perfume 
fills the air. Arum blossoms in thousands stand stiffly in the 
fields waiting to be cut, and the oncoming wallflowers make 
glorious splashes of colour against the more delicate tints of 
the surroundings ; while in the more exposed places late daffodils 
still linger. And flaming June may still see the farmer hard at 
work gleaning the remnant of the season’s harvest. 

Since the early days, when a little company of farmers 
used to gather together, each bringing his sacred bunch of 
flowers for communal packing and dispatch in one box, the 
flower industry of the Scilly Isles has progressed amazingly, 
and nowadays everyone, from the Governor downwards, is 
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an ardent flower grower. The children learn at a very early 
stage to distinguish between Ornatus and Pheasant’s Eye, 
Sir Watkin and Peerless Primrose, and most of them during 
the busy season have three or four weeks’ holiday from schoo! 
to help in the work of picking, tying, packing and boxmaking 
Even the fisherman or boatman, with only a tiny patch of land 
on which to work, sends his single box of flowers to the Londo: 
market along with those of the owners of many myriads o; 
blossoms. And it should not be forgotten that many ton; 
of bulbs are sold annually to merchants in Holland. 
Sometimes it may happen that sudden storms will irrevoc- 
ably damage the flower crops, destroying the labour of months 
in a single night; or the crossing to the mainland may be to: 
dangerous, and the flowers, already packed tightly into box¢ 
and stowed away in the hold of the steamer, will languish awz 
before ever they leave the quay. Sometimes, too, the commenc 
ment of the season may be retarded by bad weather, and whe 
a spell of sunshine comes all the blossoms will burst forth wit 
mushroom-like rapidity, and the harvest, instead of lastin 
steadily for six months, will be over with a hectic rush in tw 
Then not only will there be a glut on the market all at onc 
as there was early in 1926, with prices falling incredibly lo 
and fresh supplies arriving daily from other districts, but man 
of the best flowers will be lost altogether because there is 1 
time to pick them. ELAINE BICKERSTAFFE, 





FITTING-OUT TIME 


HO would give himself an excess of business, 
let him equip these two things—a woman, and 
a ship.” Thus the ancient Plautus, who was 
doubtless a yachtsman as well as a married 
man. He goes on to add, “ Nor are these two 
things ever sufficiently adorned, nor is any excess of adornment 
enough for them.” 

It is true that fastidious owners and exacting skippers 
have between them been known to prolong the business of 
fitting-out until well on towards midsummer. For, after all, 
of all man’s toys a boat comes nearest to his heart, and 


Beken and Son. 





while he is adorning her he is perfectly happy. To th 
sailing man the winter seems well nigh endless. Enougi 
months have dragged by in wet and cold and gloom to 
make his liveliest memories of sailing seem remote and indis 
tinct. Yet for him, too, the winter has not been without its 
consolations. If it were not for this compulsory time oi 
“laying-up’”’ (for none but the hardiest or the most leisured 
cares to keep a yacht in commission all the year round}, it would 
not be easy to effect improvements, and the lessons learnt 
from last season’s experience might be lost. The racing man has 
space to make alterations, or even to make a fresh start with 
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what he hopes will prove a better boat. As 
for the cruising man, the winter that he feared 
might prove interminable has scarcely lasted 
long enough for him to write up a fair copy of 
his log-book and to plan the coming season’s 
cruises. 

When the daylight begins to linger after 
tea all the old zest returns. How has the little 
ship fared through the winter? Can she really 
have survived the frosts and thaws and the 
rotting rains ? Have the bleak winds opened up 
her seams, and will she leak like a sieve ? 

No other sportsmen, perhaps, can know 
keener anticipatory thrills. The fishermen 
overhauling tackle, the cricketers oiling bats, 
sare the same emotions—but surely they cannot 
f-el a delight quite so deep as the man who fits 
© it his own boat with his own hands. Not that 

: various jobs are in themselves delicious. 
st year’s wear and tear to put right; a new 
| lyard rove in place of one badly chafed; a 
ldewed jib to tan. But somehow they seem 
licious. To the yachtsman who does his own 
ing-out, not one of the scents of spring can 
tch the exciting odour of fresh varnish. 
rhaps that is why managing directors, with 
rry hands and paint-flecked faces, spend 
bruary Saturday afternoons dangling precari- 
sly from the masts of yachts in bo’sun’s 
airs— without a pang for the door marked 
private.” 

In the big yacht yards January has not 
en too early for the first jobs of fitting-out. 
‘the end of February, or the middle of March 
latest, the work of the professionals is in full 
ing. Most owners like to feel their ships are 
idy against a fine warm Easter. “‘ One by one 
e vessels leave the slipway or are hauled into 
e stream from their ignominious mud berths. 
; yet their masts are curiously naked-looking, 
it, like the living trees on shore, they begin to 

put forth their blossom, when men have varnished 
1e tall spars golden and sent aloft the blocks 
end gear.” 

“Wealth,” thought Robert Louis Stevenson, 
‘is only useful for two things—a yacht and a 
tring quartette. For these two things I would 
sell my soul. I have been made a lot of in my 
time, but I could give it all up and agree that 

— was the author of my works, for a good 
70-ton schooner, and the coins to keep her on.”’ 
In time “‘ R.L.S.” got his schooner, and found 
life “‘ far better fun than people dream who fall 
asleep among the chimney stacks and telegraph 
wires.” The South Seas, 70-ton schooners and 
the coins to keep them on, however, are for ever 
without the reach of most of us. But that should 
not and, happily, does not stop us from finding 
the same sort of fun; and, really, almost any 
boat will do. 

Since to sail at all is to aspire to a boat of 
one’s own, perhaps at this time of year a few 
hints might be of use. There is more ina boat 
than meets the eye, of course, but what meets 
the eye is all-important. Before you can think 
of buying her, her looks must have completely 
taken your fancy. Examine the hull for traces 
of rot by pushing the blade of a penknife here 
and there about the planking. The point will 
not penetrate easily if the wood is sound. 

Unscrupulous-sellers have been known to 
run concrete inside a boat to hide rotten planks. 
Concrete is splendid ballast if the wood is sound ; 
but to be rid of the feeling that the bottom might 
drop out of her, get a certificate from the seller 
hat the wood was healthy when the job was 
lone. Do not worry if the spars show long cracks. 
So long as these are up-and-down the mast or 
spar they are harmless and may be filled with 
vutty. But if the cracks are vound the spar 
he wood may prove to be decayed. 

If the sails are in fair condition they should, 
vith care, last another season or two. But if 
nildew has attacked them because they have been 
towed wet, a new suit will be necessary ; although 
f they are not far gone it will pay to tan them. 
fanned sails look remarkably well on any cruising 
raft. All ropes that do not look fairly new it 
vould be safer to replace. The saying “ spoiling 
he ship for a ha’porth of tar’”’ applies with 
inister force to things like worn halyards and 
heets. Minor imperfections need cause no alarm 
f the little craft is sound on these points. She 
ias yet to be repainted and varnished, and that 
vill restore all her good looks. 

JOHN Scott HUGHEs. 


Beken and Soin. 
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VIVACIOUS. 
A Bristol Channel pilot boat adapted. 
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Under way again. 
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1.—SOME EXAMPLES 


HE famous Hamilton Clements collection is peculiarly 


rich in fine glass candlesticks, and it contains as well . 


a good assortment of early glass lamps, which have now 
become rare. Mr. Clements has kindly supplied the 

photographs for all the illustrations here presented. 
Glass was used for making lamps and “ lanthorns’”’ at an 
early date in English glass history. We know, for instance, that 
John Greene, glass-seller of London, was importing glass lamps 
from Venice about 1670, just before the famous English “ flint- 
glass ’”’ was invented (Hartshorne, Old English Glasses, page 233). 
And in 1693, ‘‘ Glass Lanthorns, finely painted, to burn candles 
in, for halls &c., from 4s a piece to £10,’’ were being advertised 
by William Fells, a tinman in King Street, London (London 
Gazette, No. 2,918). Making candlesticks of glass was, however, 
a rather later development of our glass industry. For there 
is not a trace of a candlestick among the many fragments of 
seventeenth century glass excavated in London. And in the 
following century glass candlesticks were clearly only a pleasing 
alternative to candlesticks 
of silver on the tables of 
wealthy and _ fashionable 
folk. Thus, glass candle- 
sticks can never have been 
common or widely used. 
And while the glass lamp 
was treated as a household 
article for common use, 
and accordingly seldom 
highly decorated, the glass 
candlestick had soon to be 
embellished with every art 
at the glassmaker’s com- 
mand, in order to compete 
at all successfully with the 
flowered and figured master- 
pieces of De Lamerie and 

his fellow silversmiths. 


2.—GLASS 
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OF EARLY GLASS LAMPS. 


Early lamps (1675-1710) with Venetian type of decoration 
(e.g., bowls with base expanded and pressed, stems spirally 
incised) have been excavated in London and may now be seen 
in the Guildhall and London Museums. Mr. G. T. Chouler of 
Leeds, also a specialist in old glass lamps, has secured two or 
three specimens of this early kind. From 1730 onwards glass 
lamps were much advertised in the newspapers, owing to the 
invention of various kinds of “ clock-lamps.’”’ These clock- 
lamps were intended to show the time at night by the gradual 
sinking of the oil, which was registered on a graduated scaie 
marked on the side of the lamp bowl. Though much illustrated 
at the time, not one of these patent lamps seems to have survived. 
In 1735 Benjamin Payne, glass-seller of Fleet Street, advertised 
“glass chamber lamps, which will burn 40 Hours when once 
filled with oil, much safer and less expensive than any candle ” 
(London Evening Post, No. 1,116). This advertisement empha 
sises the difference in household use between the lamp and the 
candlestick. From Rogers’ Price Lists we learn that glass lamp: 
COsSt L2s. 
each in 
1728, and 
in 1779 55. 
each. De- 
corated 
glass lamps 
came _ into 
fashion 
about 1757, 
when the 
London 
glass -cut- 
ters began 
to advertise 
cut and 
engraved 
lamps. And 
in 1785 a 


1715-1730. 
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i p so decorated is recorded 
iave cost 7s. 

Of the many thousands of 

glass lamps that were made, 
very few have survived; and 

yen among the few survivors 
this common household 
article it is rare indeed to 
find the brass fittings which 
were required for enclosing the 
oil and holding the wick. There 
vas no sentiment attaching to 
an old Jamp, and no particular 
reason for preserving it. So 
with the great demand at the 
glasshouse for “‘ old and broken 
glass’? the glassmakers were 
not far from offering new lamps 
for old. 

It is intended to deal with 
the artistic development of the 
candlestick in a later article ; 
and the illustrations here in- 
cluded only deal with the 
earlier candlesticks in this fine 
collection. Some of the earliest 
varieties had the base of the 
socket and the foot decorated 
in Venetian fashion. Otherwise, 
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4.—‘ TOBACCO CANDLESTICKS,’ GEORGE 


5.—-GEORGE I CANDLESTICKS. 





until about 1725, glass candle- 
sticks were mostly of a plain 
and substantial type. Their 
zsthetic appeal was limited to 
graceful outline and _ brilliant 
“metal.” During the new 
sterling period of silver (1697- 
1720) the silver candlestick was 
of plainer type than at other 
periods ; and this may account 
partly for the corresponding 
period of plain solid candle- 
sticks in glass. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS: 
LAMPS. 

Fig. 1.—(1) This lamp 
(5tins.), with cupped-in bowl, 
baluster stem and domed and 
folded foot, comes early in the 
flint-glass series. In outline it 
resembles closely the lamps 
imported from Venice about 
1670. (2) Long funnel bowl, 
plain stem and folded foot. 
The wide collar or “ grease- 
pan” is copied from seven- 
teenth century candlesticks 
of pottery or brass (7ins.), 




















































(3) Triple wick lamp (5fins.), with plain stem and folded foot ; 
perhaps designed for some ecclesiastical use. (4) Pear-shaped 
bowl, plain stem and saucer-shaped foot with folded edge (6ins.). 
This saucer foot is also borrowed from an earlier type of metal 
candlestick ; it served as a “‘ grease pan.” 

All the foregoing might be late seventeenth century ; they 
are early specimens. 

Fig. 2.—-(1) This lamp has a Silesian pediment stem and a 
domed and folded foot (7%ins.). It cannot well be earlier than 
1715. (2) This is the chamber-lamp type, with a handle for 
carrying (2}ins.). It retains its metal wick-holder, showing 
more or less how all the other lamps were fitted. Circa 1730. 
(3) Another early lamp of excellent design (8}ins.), the massive 
folded foot prevents the vessel from being easily upset. Perhaps 
1720 or earlier. 

CANDLESTICKS. 

Fig. 3.—(1) A hollow-blown candlestick with pleasing 
baluster stem (1o}ins.). The foot is so small that we may assume 
the candlestick was designed for a massive metal stand or bracket. 
Probably 1700 or a little earlier. (2) A delightful short candle- 
stick, with the base of nozzle and the foot pressed in Venetian 
fashion (5ins.). Anearly type. (3) Another short candlestick, 
with a severely practical baluster stem and domed foot (4#ins.). 
Easily carried or lifted and not easily upset, this is probably a 
“tobacco candlestick.”” In the days when friction matches 
were unknown, the use of these lights for smoking parties is 
fairly obvious. They are mentioned (silver, of course) in 1675 ; 
and in 1715 ‘“‘a wax candle for tobacco lighting ”’ cost 2s. 6d. 
(4) Probably the finest candlestick in this collection (gins.). 
The architectural balance of the whole—plain nozzle, baluster 
stem and domed foot—is delightful. Circa 1710. 

Fig. 4—Two more examples of the tobacco candlestick. 
Their use, or misuse, is shown in MHogarth’s “ Midnight 
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6.—CANDLESTICKS, 1725-1750. 


Conversation.”’ (1) The nozzle has a folded lip, and the foc: is 
domed and folded (53ins.). The collar knops in the stem sccm 
to have appeared after 1715. (2) Another short candlestick, 
with a much ridged appearance (5 3-16 ins.). In the stem there 
is a ball containing many small air beads ; this fashion probably 
commenced in the reign of George I. There is no reason for 
attributing the ridged foot to any particular glasshouse, as is 
sometimes done. 

Fig. 5.—Three George I candlesticks, much decorated, 
but of practical, useful shapes. They may be placed after 1720. 
(1) The nozzle has a folded edge. The stem has a large hollow 
ball of pressed glass, set between collars. Domed and ridged 
foot (g4dins.). (2) Similar nozzle (6% ins.). The central ball 
contains air beads. The large ridged foot is 6}ins. in diameter. 
(3) Another very similar candlestick (8}ins.). | Both the nozzle 
and the foot are ridged. 

Fig. 6.—The last four examples show development and 
refinement, and, although they are of the George I type, they 
may well belong to the succeeding reign. Later on, the “ tobacco 
candlestick’ changed its name and became the “tea candle- 
stick’’; to-day we call them all “‘ tapers’ or “‘ taper-sticks.” 
(1) The large beaded knop and high domed foot may be noticed 
(8gins.). The design is practical but not too elegant. (2) The 


nozzle has a slight neck or waist, which is unusual (6ins.). ‘This 
and two following examples are borrowed in design from the 
metal-worker. (3) The developed top of the nozzle is worthy 


of note, also the acorn moulding in the stem (6$ins.). (4) This 
candlestick combines in one stem many of the prominent 
features of the preceding candlesticks (8}ins.): acorn, collar, 
beaded ball and multiple collar are all brought into service 
here. The total result is not unpleasing, but rather too much 
of a copy of the ordinary metal candlesticks. We shall 

later on that the glassmakers had methods of decoration ©!) 
their own. FRANCIS BUCKLEY. 





SIX LADIES 


Ultima Thule, by Henry Handel! Richardson. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 
The Silver Virgin, by I. A. R. Wylie. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 

The Dark Mile, by D. K. Broster. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 

Six Mrs. Greenes, by Lorna Rea. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 

Storm House, by Kathleen Norris. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 

As Far.as Jane’s Grandmother, by Edith Olivier. (Secker, 7s. 6d.) 


T the moment it is, for some reason, easier to collect the 
works of half a dozen women novelists for review than 
those of six men, and all the more interesting because 
there is so little resemblance between the handiwork of 
each of our six ladies and all the others. In Ultima Thule 

—which, in spite of its author’s nom de plume, is justified of its 
place in the list—realism is the keynote. It is the last of a 
trilogy, ‘‘ The Chronicles of the Fortunes of Richard Mahony,” 
and must suffer from the fact in the eyes of every reader who here 
makes its hero’s acquaintance. Richard is an elderly man, 
with a wife and family, returning to Australia because he has 
lost his fortune, when this volume begins. We follow him 
and Mary, his wife, from scene to scene on a descending scale ; 
they are poorer, shabbier, he less able to cope with the diffi- 
culties of a country doctor’s practice. At the end his mind goes ; 





it is a history of appalling sadness. Though Richard and «is 
family become clearly drawn as one reads, too many of 
characters have obviously been the inhabitants of the earlier bo. ‘s, 
and meet us here without the introduction which the author © °s 
to her readers. But, when all is said and done, there emerges f 1 
this plain, unvarnished, unsentimental tale a wonderful pic’ <¢ 
of human nature, its selfishness and self-sacrifice, its coui 
and cowardice. Richard, who, in spite of his love of wife 1 
children, can fiercely resent their claims on his life; Ma 
with her loathing of his weakness and her tenderness for hims« ‘, 
are unforgettable ; the beauty of their marriage, that close > 
which often holds husband and wife together in some spe: | 
sense in spite of all our airy modern talk of individual freecor 
and self-expression, shines wonderfully through the gloom of 
their evil days, and withal has been shown to us by an auti 
who merely tells us her painful tale and never turns rot 
to call our attention to its implications. 

The Silver Virgin has but one thing in common with Ult::. : 
Thule—that it, too, suggests that marriage, which is true marri: 
in essentials, binds a man and woman together by some subi 
link stronger than flesh can forge or even faithfulness ensure. 
It is the story of lovers who make, after an agonising separation, 
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a war-time marriage of passionate love on both sides. The 
man’s leave ends a few hours afterwards, and before they meet 
again he is wounded in such a fashion that, though he is as 
fine a fellow as ever in the world’s eyes, their hope of ever 
having children is over. Of the breakdown of their life together 
and their ultimate re-union on another, surer, plane, Miss Wylie 
tells with considerable power, setting her story for the most 
part in an old walled town in the Pyrenees, where the bitter 
cold and cruel heat and the sharp light and shade they give 
to life heighten its colours. On the whole, I feel something 
hectic about this book; it is crowded, too, with characters 
and incidents, and would have gained—at least, it seems so to 
me—by a suggestion of spaciousness ; but it is a remarkable 
picce of work for all that, and its difficult theme is well 
hondled. 

The fact that each is the last volume of a trilogy and does 
nt altogether satisfactorily stand alone is the only resemblance 
b tween the books of my first and third ladies. Miss D. K. 
B oster has made a name for herself long ago, and added to her 
re )utation with “ The Flight of the Heron ” and ‘‘ The Gleam 
ir the North,” her two earlier Jacobite stories. The Dark Mile 
hb: ngs her readers back into touch with Ewen Cameron, his 


w eand little ones ; it tells the real history of the informer whose 
¢ ed—inspired by not unworthy, if mistaken, motives—leads to 
t| death of Dr. Cameron on the scaffold ; and the story of 
I.» Stewart’s love for a girl whose Campbell ancestry makes 
t!| ‘r marriage impossible. Through the book, which ends 
ks spily, blows the same pure air from lochside and mountain 
ac we breathed in its predecessors; here, again, are pleasant 
p. .ures of decent God-fearing men and women of two hundred 
ye *s ago; but it has not quite the justification of the earlier 
b: ks in the power and interest of its story. 

Six ladies themselves are the subject of Six Mrs. Greenes, 
ai.{ Mrs. Rea has developed an idea which is quite her own. 
O e of her Mrs. Greenes invites the other five of her family 


to a dinner party, and the author tells us how each regarded 
th. invitation, leading up to that moment with enough life 
st»cy and a sufficient sketch of character to make her subject 
clear. One or two of the studies of women are very fine and 
unobtrusively very well written, as, for instance, the first, 
wiich deals with old Mrs. Greene and her companion—a 
masterly picture of old age—and that which describes the 
ariist Mrs. Greene and her difficult modern marriage. The 
last chapter ends at the moment when the dinner party should 
beyin, and leaves the reader with the feeling that something 
more ought to have happened—that, original as Mrs. Rea’s 
idea was, it did not carry her far enough. But, to me, the real 
blemish of the book is the extraordinarily even quality of the 
six Mr. Greenes as husbands—they are much too good to be 
true, at least in such quantities. 

Mrs. Kathleen Norris may always be relied upon to tell 
a good story of the world where novelists’, characters live, and 
which, somehow, we have almost come to accept as reality 
until a book such as Ultima Thule jogs us out of our bludgeoned 
acquiescence. Storm House is not one of her best stories, 
but it is very readable, and Jane, the heroine—though [| got a 
little tired of her sturdiness and the down on her cheek—a 
lovable little figure. Jerry, the novelist hero, who marries 
twice and runs away to a charmer in New York as well, 
is not quite so attractive, but the Californian setting is very 
pleasant. 

Miss Olivier has one lovely book to her credit, and As Far 
as Fane’s Grandmother shares with it a strange subdued charm 
and the recommendation of an excellent style; but it is an 
unsatisfactory story of a girl who allowed herself to be ruled 
by her elders until she became merely a wraith of her own 
grandmother, and she is too little like flesh and blood to hold 
the reader’s attention. The delicate formality of the book is 
its chief attraction and differentiates it sharply from the life 
0: Ultima Thule, the colour and movement of The Silver Virgin, 
the romance of The Dark Mile, the modernity of Six Mrs. 
C venes, or the pleasant conventions of Storm House. Very 
C 't-rent from each other are my six ladies, but each worth 
hooting. BRENDA E. SPENDER. 


LITERARY NOTE. 


R.ADERS of Country Lire will be interested to hear that we have 
ac yuired from Lord Saye and Sele the exclusive right of publishing 
41 edition of the famous Celia Fiennes Dzary direct from the original 
™ nuscript in his possession. A great deal of information about the 
Pp. ces mentioned in it has been collected since the Diary was written, 
ai the book to be published by Country Lire will be fully annotated 


Ww a wealth of reliable information and a number of i!lustrations that 

ppeared during the Jast thirty years. Mr. H. Avray Tipping, 
N F.$.A., who is editing the Diary, has made an exhaustive research 
u ne subject matter of the Celia Fiennes Diary, and the result of his 
St..u°s, in the form of further new information and illustrations, will 


be © ided to the existing material. 
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The Domestic Architecture of England During the Tudor 
Period, by Thomas Garner and Arthur Stratton. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged, 2 vols. (Batsford, 9 guineas.) 

EIGHTEEN years have elapsed since the first publication of this 
monumental work, the Jocus classicus of its subject. The magnificent 
quality of its illustrations and the copious scale-drawings of particular 
features and details contained in the original edition and reproduced, 
with additions, in this make the book of utmost value to architects. 
Mr. Stratton is justified in claiming “‘ that the design of new houses 
inspired by Tudor models and erected in this country—and more 
especially in America—has steadily improved” since and as a result 
of the publication of the first edition. The improvements introduced 
in this edition are considerable. The chief of them is the redistribution 
of the buildings illustrated into three categories according to the material 
of their construction: stone, brick and timber. Mr. Stratton, who 
prepared the first edition from the materials left by the late Thomas 
Garner, always preferred this arrangement, but was deterred from 
adopting it till now by Mr. Garner’s preference for chronological 
sequence. As the historical aspect of the subject is the book’s least 
important side, the new arrangement adds a great deal to its lucidity 
and value. The size of the pages has been reduced, and some twenty 
more houses are described and illustrated without one having had 
to be omitted. The original selection, however, was so thorough that 
Mr. Stratton has found none to add of outstanding importance except 
Cothay—the wonderful fifteenth century Somerset manor house first 
*‘ revealed’? by CouNTRY LIFE last year. The inclusion of so early 
a building as Cothay leads one to comment on the work’s somewhat 
misleading title. The authors are fully aware of the anomaly and 
point out that, while they include buildings as early as 1450, they 
equally reach beyond the dynastic limit well into James I’s reign. But 
this statement should be qualified by an indication that the work 
entirely passes over Elizabethan architecture—which is quite as 
“Tudor” as are, say, Cothay and Ockwells. The reason for this 
high-handed treatment, or, rather, lack of treatment, of half the subject 
will be clear to students of the period, though the authors do not explain 
it in so many words. What they are really dealing with is not Tudor 
architecture at all, but the domestic version of perpendicular Gothic 
as practised between 1450 and 1550. The essence of Elizabethan 
architecture is that it aimed at being plastic where Gothic was linear, 
predominantly horizontal in its conception where the tradition had 
préevjously been vertical. Barrington Court is, perhaps, the con- 
summation of the stvle dealt with in the volumes, and Kirby Hall 
that of the style omitted. Yet even this reasoning fails to account 
for the omission of so important a “ vertical’ building, although 
erected late in Elizabeth’s reign, as Hardwick Hall. However, good 
books are as indifferent to names as roses, and this is a very good one, 
for the republication of which Mr. Batsford and Mr. Stratton will 
be congratulated by all admirers of old English art. 


Some Modern Sculptors, by Stanley Casson. 
Press, 7s. 6d.) 

THE time is certainly due for a book on modern sculpture, even if it 
brings together only some of the contributors to the remarkable resur- 
rection of the art after several centuries of sleep. Mr. Casson has not 
attempted to be comprehensive : he omits German and Swedish work, 
the strange ‘‘ inorganic’”’ experiments of such men as Archipenko, 
and even Mr. Dobson, who, he feels, requires a book to himself. But 
he deals with the movement that he has selected with all the more 
clarity. Its aim, so far as it is to be expressed in a single word, is 
simplification, and the sculptors included are the French successors 
of Rodin, Mestrovic and the English group formed by Eric Gill, Gaudier- 
Brzeska and Epstein. Mr. Casson sees in Barye, the master of Rodin, 
the turning point of the art, by whom it was directed towards life and 
movement based on accurate observation. Rodin himself Mr. Casson 
regards as more important for his influence than for his work, which 
was tortured into formlessness by his philosophy. He regards his 
sculpture as “ a terrible striving of the flesh ”’ to preserve the old alliance 
between art and humanism. Epstein, he suggests, is still trying to 
associate sculpture and morals. Maillol and Bourdelle, on the other 
hand, have assimilated Rodin’s zsthetic ideas without his views on the 
social nature of art, and have found serenity in concentrating on 
simplicity of form and the carving of stone. Similarly Mestrovic and 
Gill have gone back to the directness and methods of early Slav and 
Saxon sculptors respectively. The book is well illustrated, very short 
and expresses well a matured sequence of thought. 

The Land of the Lama, by David Macdonald, with an Introduction 

by the Earl of Ronaldshay. (Seeley Service, 21s.) 

IT is lucky that Tibet is a closed country, else long before this we 
should have had a constant influx of the American type of travel book 
where a three weeks’ sojourn in a country is supposed to give the author 
sufficient information on which to produce a volume. Although one 
or two books on Tibet have been published in the last five years, the 
authors have always been fully qualified from long acquaintance with 
the country and the people to write on the subject, and The Land of 
the Lama is no exception. Perhaps this is the most compact of all 
the books on Tibet, and it says a great deal for the author’s skill that 
he has managed to compress in such an extremely readable form such 
an enormous amount of information in under 300 pages. He deals 
with every side of the life of the country, not only that which is seen 
on the surface, such as the religious and the political, but also with 
the more intimate life of the people, which could only be gained from 
his long service of fifteen years as British trade agent in Tibet. The 
illustrations are well chosen, and in every way it is a book to be read 
by all who are interested in the least travelled parts of Asia. 


(The Clarendon 








Stand and Deliver, by Elizabeth Villiers. (Stanley Paul, 12s. 6d.) 

HERE be stories of the English highwaymen of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, admirably told, and told with sympathy. It 
will be news to most of us that the gentlemen of.the High Toby in the 
days of the Commonwealth were Royalists, robbing the Roundheads 
for money to succour their brethren the fugitive Cavaliers. But even 
with Captain Macheath of “ The Beggar’s Opera,” and his poor col- 
leagues in real life, gay rogues riding at a gallop to the gallows, one 
feels that they are something more manly than mere criminals. The 
reviewer has met many men who were living by robbery under arms, 
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travelled and camped with them, enjoyed their hospitality and their 
friendship, but never met a genuine criminal among them. Under 
corrupt and incompetent government they were outlaws; but under 
a clean, sane administration they were exactly of the type which earns 
a knighthood for public services at sea, in war, or in the wilderness. 
So, in this very just and temperate book, one’s sympathy is generally 
with the under-dog who gets himself hanged, never with the vile laws, 
the rotten authorities or the ferocious punishments. The slums bred 
vermin and the jails bred felons, and perhaps they do so still. But 
that is, perhaps, too serious a view to take of a book full of jolly good 
adventure. 

Drama in Gloucestershire, by T. Hannam-Clark. (Simpkin, 

Marshall, 5s. net.) 

MR. HANNAM-CLARK presents a complete survey of the history 
of the drama in the Cotswolds from the fourteenth century to the 
present day. He has gathered together a great many facts and a great 
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many dates—so many, in fact, that the general reader is inclined to 
wish that he had relegated most of them to appendices and contented 
himself in the main text to a summary of the many interesting Pieces 
of information which at present lie scattered about among a mass o£ 
historical data. ‘The book represents, however, a very able and thoroug 
piece of work, and it will doubtless find favour with those directly 
concerned. It is satisfactory to learn that drama in the West Count:, 
is in no danger of dying out. The theatres of Cheltenham and Gloucest: 
are flourishing, and that fine amateur society, the Cotswold Player 
is carrying on in a worthy manner the great tradition of the past. 
A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

Tue RISE AND FALL OF NEW FRANCE, by George M. Wrong (Macmilla 
2 vols, 42s.); KinGs, CHURCHILLS AND STATESMEN, by Knut Hagberg (Lan 
123.); Orr THE DEEP Enp, by Christopher Morley (Heinemann, 73. 6d. 
Fiction—ONn THE ANVIL, by L. I. Crawford’ (Benn, 7s. 6d.); A Virtuoi 
Woman, by Daphne Muir (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.). 








AT THE THEATRE 


THE GREATEST DRAMATIC CRITIC 


S I write, the news is to hand that Professor Elton’s 
book on the late C. E. Montague has got as far as the 
publisher’s list and will soon be ready. It is ten 
months since Montague died and since the world of 
the theatre lost its richest pen and finest connoisseur. 

I understand that the Professor’s book will deal with Montague 
as a man, as a novelist and as an essayist, but not as journalist 
and dramatic critic. ‘This is strange to one who had the privi- 
lege of knowing Montague and working with him for ten years 
Did I say knowing ? The answer to this is that I do not believe 
that anybody ever knew Montague. Indeed, it was a tradition 
at the Manchester Guardian that, whereas C. E. M., the writer, 
existed as a fiery particle flaming nightly in the Manchester 
sky for all of that city to behold, there was no Montague, the 
private individual. He did astonishing things during the 
war, as we all knew and as the Professor’s book will re-tell. 
But these things still seemed to be deeds performed privately, 
as it were, in the theatre of his own soul. It was not the heroism 
but the manner of it which seemed incredible. Those who 
were on the Manchester Guardian when Montague came to it 
always said that he was a shy apparition—how he would have 
grinned at such a description through that twisted gargoyle 
of a mask !—who, glimpsed at the end of corridors, disappeared 
as soon as anybody hailed it. Nobody appears to have known 
Montague better after twenty years than he did after the first 
half-hour. He was kindness itself, but you had to solicit that 
kindness. Perhaps this is a misjudgment, because on the occa 
sion of some private sorrow I—who knew him, after all, not 
very well—received a letter of extraordinary comfort. It is 
true that, though he very occasionally gave young writers a 
pat on the back, he never actually advised them about their 
work or, to my knowledge, ever found fault with it. ‘Throughout 
the ten years in which I handed him my copy he said nice things 
about it once. But then he only interfered with it once, and 
then wrote a handsome letter saying that, owing to some inter- 
national event of first importance, he had been compelled to 
shorten my stuff, and would I believe that he had done it with 
tears in his eyes? But he was resolutely determined to let the 
young writer make his mistakes, and this we attributed to a 
policy of teaching. It was nothing of the sort. At the grand 
dinner given to Montague on his retirement from the paper he 
said straight out that to the work of young writers, or, indeed, 
of writers of any age, in so far as he might be an instrument of 
furtherance, he was completely indifferent. He confessed that 
his own writing absorbed him utterly and that he could not be 
bothered with any other. Yet I remember a letter in which he 
once said of a novel of mine which went to pieces in the middle : 
“Your writing is like stroking a cat the right way. At 
present the cat’s back is broken, but it will mend.” One went, 
I say, into his little room at the Manchester Guardian office 
and found Montague standing at a sort of writing-pulpit, appar- 
ently, in view of the courtesy of his attention, utterly idle. Yet 
he was probably in the middle of a piece of pyrotechnics in 
comparison with which the virtuosities of concert performers 
are mere rushlights. Next morning when you read your paper 
you realised that you had interrupted Montague in the middle 
of some Liszt-like but purely English rhapsody, that he had 
stopped in the middle of his soaring scales, suspended his 
performance to listen to your futilities, bowed you out, and 
resumed his passage at the demisemiquaver of his leaving off. 

Another notable thing about Montague was his extra- 
ordinary shyness, the mark, as we afterwards knew, of all the 
other kinds of courage. When there were two or three first- 
nights it was his office to serve out the theatre tickets among 


the various critics. ‘The appearance of Bernhardt or Coque. 1 
at the Theatre Royal and the advent of some little farce to ‘ 

Princes were always the occasion for a charming little no... 
In this he would explain that nobody ever had written or cov d 
write quite so understandingly about the French theatre «3 
yourself, but that since his own French was in danger of becomi..¢ 
a little rusty, would you do him the charity of accepting tie 
seats for ‘““ Are You a Mason?” which, he understood, was a 
topping little farce? And on the following morning thee 
would appear over the well-known initials such a spate of 
erudition concerning Moliere, couched in such torrential wit, 
that you went hot all over on the double thought of your own 
article on the subject and of Montague reading it. Outside 
the office I met Montague very little. I often saw him at the 
theatre in his seat in the middle row of the dress circle, taking 
in every word with the most intense enjoyment, but looking in 
his shyness about as amusable as a basilisk. Outside the theatre 
I met him once at his own house, once at his father-in-law’s, 
once at a luncheon-party given to Mr. Arnold Bennett, and 
once at a small dinner to another great living novelist and 
playwright suspected by the vulgar of a certain priggishness. 
I remember Montague saying afterwards that to have made 
a joke at that dinner would have seemed like brawling in church. 
I heard of Montague once during the war. Somebody had 
seen him in a public-house at Scapa Flow eating bread and 
cheese and with a volume of Milton propped up against a jug 
of beer. The last time I saw him he was in khaki and diving 
into an A.B.C. shop. I stood for five minutes on the pavement 
wondering whether I should dive in after him. But I decided 
that it would have been too uncomfortable. Montague was 
not only shy in himself; he was the cause that shyness was 


in other men. I heard of him once again after that. He who. 


had always been and was still the soul of abstemiousness h: 
so far succumbed to the hail-fellow-well-met spirit of tie 
trenches as to propose a brandy-and-soda for somebody els« 
comfort while breakfast was cooking. The last I heard fro. 
him was a letter saying that the drama had said good-b) 
to Manchester and that as a dramatic critic he had said farewe' 
I shall end this article without profession of an admirati: 
which is everlasting, preferring to give the reader somethin 
of Montague at his best and which has never to my knowled 
been reprinted : 

“His House in Order” is a genuine Pinero ; and a genui 
Pinero, though it may be worth just nothing as criticism of life, is s* | 
a very good thing. When you see it acted it makes you glad you 
there. One was all the more glad to be there !ast night because Ni 
the second wife—a gallant young volcano, in eruption for an act < 
a half, until damped out with floods of talk about renunciation anc 
haloes,—is still acted by Miss Irene Vanbrugh. She is far the be 
of English actresses at expressing a certain kind of salt, sane, wayw 
honesty of ill-will and generosity, the temper that jumps in a sei 
calculable way up and down the whole scale of equity and magnanim: 
from uncompromisingly Mosaic doctrines of an eye for an eye 
super-Christian prodigies of self-sacrifice. Small shame to her t! 
this time she does the Old Testament ethics the better of the tv 
for Mr. Pinero does them vastly better. Indeed, the whole theo: 
of retaliatory justice, with its set contrasts and its spirit of pat, triumphar 
repartee, is much more easily dramatised than the mild, blond sor® 
of moral beauty that answereth not again. The vivacity with which 
Miss Vanbrugh’s Nina routed the advanced guard of Hilary Jesson 
heavy brigade of arguments for the wearing of haloes did good to the 
natural man in all of us, though there were other and less momentous 
moments at which her art was even finer. Like Irving and Bernhardt, 
she can shout through a door into a passage in a way that turns scenery 
real, or sit dead still in a room full of people and turn the rest into 
mere faint sketches, so importunate is the sense she conveys of the 
greater authenticity and vehemence of her own emotions. 


This I judge to be a fair example of the best writing of our 
time about the theatre. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MOTTISTONE MANOR. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—It was very- interesting to me to see 
your excellent pictures of Mottistone Manor 
in your issue of March 16th. It was, however, 
Sir [ohn Cheke, not Sir Henry Cheke, who was 
Secretary to Edward VI. Sir Henry Cheke 
was Sir John’s son and bought Pyrgo in 
Essex, where the Chekes lived unti! the middle 
of the eighteenth century. A few years ago, 
wher. Mottistone was still a farm, an engraving 
of © r John Cheke hung in the Great Hal!.— 
E. '. Nicnovtas V. CHEKE. 


COAL HOLE TO CASTLE. 
To THE EpIror. 


Sir, —Canterbury has, in the past, suffered 
seve ely from the shortsightedness of her 





THE NORMAN KEEP AT CANTERBURY. 


City Fathers, so that one can feel a great 
satisfaction in the knowledge that at last a 
body of men are governing the ancient 
city who are making a worthy, if belated, 
effort to improve matters. For over a hundred 
years the Gas and Water Company has been 
in possession of the Norman keep, which is 
quite well preserved, though the remainder 
of the castle has disappeared. I have seen it 
named as the third largest Norman keep in 
the country, and i: certainly is a fine specimen. 
Yet, until the recent decision of the Corporation 
to acquire the property and preserve it as an 
ancient monument, it has been a despised 
relic, only used as a coal store. Thomas 
Ingoldsby says in his legends : 
“The keep, I find, ’s been sadly alter’d 
lately, 
And, ’stead of mail-clad knights, of honour 
jealous, 
In martial panoply so grand and stately, 
Its walls are filled with money-making 


fellows, 
And stuff’d, unless I’m _ misinformed 
greatly, 
With leaden 
Pipes, and 
coke, and 
coals and 
bellows ; 


In short, so 
great a 


change has 
come to 
pass, 


*Tis now a man- 
ufactory of 


Gas.” 


Qu ‘te apart from any 
Sentimental, historic 


or tistic value, 
Su.cly it is high time 
th .t Corporations 


revised that such 
rei_s have a definite 
coi mercial value 
becuse of the visit- 
or: who come speci- 
all) to inspect these 
pl: es of interest and 
So pend money in 
th own. Rich as 


€ rbury is in 
m: ‘val  architec- 
tu t is appalling 
to only one of the 
ol ty gates now 
Sta“ ng, when up to 
the 8th century 
th: hole number— 


seven or eight—were intact. There is a strange 
story connected with the one survivor, and 
no better example could be found in the 
country of the attitude towards these monu- 
ments, even seventy years ago, than in the 
case of the West Gate and a menagerie in 
1859. It is on record that Mr. Wombwell, 
finding that he could not get his elephant 
vans through the arch of the gate, had the 
assurance to ask the Mayor and Corporation 
for permission to pull the offending obstacle 
to the ground. Not only did the scheme 
find a proposer and seconder, but only the 
casting vote of the Mayor saved the gate 
from suffering this fate. All honour to the 
Mayor of Canterbury in 1859, whatever his 
motive; and all honour to the Mayor and 
Corporation of 1929 for their purchase of the 
Norman keep.—D. ARNOLD SWAINE. 


RED AND GREY SQUIRRELS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—My gardener, an old man of 
seventy-five, born in this part of 
East Kent (near Canterbury), tells 
me that there were plenty of grey 
squirrels “‘ up at Eggarton’”” when 
he was a boy. They had always 
been there. His father and grand- 
father had seen them, and he was 
sure they had never come from 
America. They were about the 
size of the red squirrel, but he 
never saw a red squirrel in that 
part of the country. He had been 
wood-reeve for many years, and 
knew the woods and forests inti- 
mately. The red squirrels were 
found in the opposite direction in 
King’s Wood, and white ones were 
not uncommon. He had seen the 
red and white playing together, and 
: there used to be a family of white 
squirrels living in a tree in the park. The tops 
of the North Downs for some miles in every 
direction are covered with woods, and these are 
often forests of really great extent, King’s Wood 
being a forest with rather a sinister reputation, 
as it is so dense that it is easy to lose one’s 
way, and there are many legends of people 
being lost and never found. According to 
the gamekeepers, it is a place where all the 
vermin in the country collect, especially during 
the hunting season. Eggarton is another 
extensive track of forest bearing various names, 
and so might well be the home of a British 
grey squirrel. Food is plentiful, as the Spanish 
chestnuts grow there, and when the chestnuts 
are ripe the ground is covered with quantities 
of husks and nuts. Being firmly convinced 
that grey squirrels were aliens, I have not 
studied the local ones closely to see if there 
is any difference between them and_ the 
descendants of the American variety. I can 
only say that these I have seen are much 
smaller than the ones to be found in Hyde 

Park.—PHILLIPPA FRANCKLYN. 





“ BLOSSOM SO FAIR AND TENDER.” 


WILD GOATS. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—You may possibly like the enclosed 
snapshot. The photograph depicts wild goats 
running in single file over a high rocky arch 
on the Atlantic coast of the Isle of Islay (the sea 
shown is the open Atlantic). I took the 





CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 


photograph when on a recent ramble along 
the Atlantic shore, which is, of course, very 
wild and rugged. There were in all forty-two 
goats. The photograph might have been 
better, but, of course, there was no time to 
study exposure and so on.—LIONEL CUMMINGS. 


‘*SPREATHED.’’ 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—In reply to “ Whip’s”’ enquiry, I may 
say that a similar word to “ sbreathed ”’ is 
still in use in Dorset, and has been from my 
earliest recollections, but pronounced with 
a‘ p”’ instead of a “‘ b,” “‘ spreathed,”’ though 
not as a synonym for chapped, but to indicate 
a less severe roughness of the skin. I have 
heard the same word used in Devon and 
Somerset. There is a variant in “‘ spreesed,”’ 
which has also been familiar to me, and which 
I thought was derived from brise, a French 
word denoting a cold wind.—FRANK BARNEs. 
“THE WHITE 
FOAM OF THE 
SPRING.”’ 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir—I hope that 
now thewinter seems 
to be past and spring 
really drawing near, 
you will like this 
picture. It shows the 
deer nibbling the 
May blossom in 
Richmond  Park.— 
BastL AVEZATHE. 





MODERN ARCHI- 
TECTURE AT 
STUTTGART. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sirn—When the 
presence of their 
railway station in 
the middle of the 
town became incon- 
venient to the people 
of Stuttgart, they 
dug it up—plat- 
forms, lines, engine- 
houses and all—and 
transplanted it a 
distance of two hun- 
dred yards. There 
they raised a build- 
ing of Valhalla-like 
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grandeur which any- 
where else would 
pass for a cathedral 
at least. This 
anecdote is given 
as an example of 
thoroughness, 
peculiar to Germany 
and more especially 
to Stuttgart. It was 
only, therefore, to 
be expected that if 
Stuttgart experi- 
mented in modernist 
architecture, the 
result would be 
something extreme. 
This photograph of 
a colony of houses 
recently put up on 
the outskirts of the 
town shows that the 
break with tradition, 
which seems to be 
the one certain 
criterion of modern- 
ism, has been as 
complete as it could 
be. The houses were 
designed for the com- 
parative spaciousness 
of suburb or garden city, as opposed to the 
crowded centre of a town, and this must be 
borne in mind in judging their fitness for a 
purpose, which is nothing if not hygienic. 
The provision of light and air is, in fact, 
after originality, their most striking feature, 
and the one on which the architects have 
apparently concentrated. Windows and flat 
roofs, made more commodious by a partial 
shelter, give the predominating impression. 
In many of the houses there seems to be more 
glass used than brick; windows extend not 
only the whole breadth but also the height of a 
wall. The other chief impression is one of 
simplicity, practicality, and economy of effort, 
best illustrated by the long two-storey building 
in the upper part of the photograph. This is 
really a row of uniform houses, each containing 
a pair of four-room flats. There are no outside 
or inside adornments ; the new dwelling, after 
providing a roof and four walls, is essentially 
a trap for oxygen and sunshine. It is bare— 
Spartan even—but not necessarily uncomfort- 
able for a virile race. As regards what this 
architecture is trying to express, if there is 
anything symbolised in the outward form it is 
the communal in contrast to the individualist 
spirit. One feels that here is the ideal housing 
of the cities of to-day and to-morrow, where 
hundreds and thousands of same-thinking 
citizens daily go forth to the same occupations, 
returning to the same recreations, to read the 
same newspaper and listen to the same wireless 
“talk,” cooking the same food with the same 
labour-saving devices, all in exactly similar 
homes. From this—which is, perhaps, the most 
interesting, as being the more prophetical, 
part of the experiment—the rest must be 
differentiated, because it deals with quite 
another problem. The houses in the lower half 
of the same picture correspond, I suppose, 
to what in another age with an even quainter 
zsthetic, were generally known as “ villas.” 





SHOOKE AND SOME OTHERS. 
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NEW HOUSES IN STUTTGART. 


They are detached o: semi-detached (the divi- 
sion may be either horizontal or vertical, or 
even diagonal). Some are quite ‘“ normal,” 
some indulge single eccentricities, such as 
upper floor front doors, accessible by ladders 
(which, presumably, are drawn up, drawbridge- 
like, when the inmates are “ not at home ’’), 
or a water-chute in place of the archaic drain- 
pipe. Or the plan may be oval or circular, 
and the corners curved instead of angular. 
The reaction from the frills, the meaningless 
encumbrances, the palpable pretentiousness, 
of immediately preceding styles, especially 
those of the pre-war period, is complete. It 
may have been carried too far. In resolving, 
at all costs, not to seem what they are not 
or look like anything that has gone before, 
the modernist house runs the risk of looking 
like nothing at all—least of all a place to live 
in. On the other hand, you occasionally find 
distinct possibilities of pleasing in the pro- 
portions, the freshness of line, the grouping 
of masses, and in the very restraint from giving 
visual satisfaction unless thereby a practical 
purpose is being served.—G. A. MARTELLI. 


A DbDOG’S 10,000-MILE JOURNEY. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—lIt falls to the lot of few dogs to travel 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic ; to be pupped 
in the icy kingdom of the North Pole and to 
make history in the snow-bound realm of the 
South. Yet this is the record of Shooke, 
reputed to be one of the finest husky lead-dogs 
reared in the Northern Hemisphere, who 
recently sailed from Vancouver, B.C., to join 
Commander Byrd at the Antarctic Base Camp, 
on the edge of the Great Ice Barrier. His 
companions are fourteen other carefully chosen 
huskies, and they travel in charge of Lieutenant 
Allan Innes-Taylor, late of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, who has five years’ experience of 
dogs in the Yukon. Shooke first saw 
day in the far north of Siberia, and 
on coming to the frozen wilder- 
ness of North America began his 
career as lead in a trapper’s team. 
Then he went on mail service, 
leading the teams that took mails 
and light supplies to some of the 
remotest outposts of civilisation. 
Later, he joined the team at the 
chalet on the summit of Grouse 
Mountain, B.C. A _ full-bred 
mongrel perhaps best describes 
Shooke. Wolf, setter and husky 
blood flows in his veins, and he 
combines in a rare degree the 
gentleness and intelligence of the 
setter with the strength, endurance 
and “fight” of his wilder strains. 
When he came to Grouse Moun- 
tain he was more amiable than 
most of the dogs in the kennels, 
but it took some pluck on the 
part of strangers to befriend him. 
His conspicuous qualities made 
such attempts inevitable, how- 
ever, and in the end he became 
the most docile of the pack. He 
has piloted many distinguished 
travellers on long. sleigh-runs 
over the frozen snow, among 
them being, last year, the 
Governor-General and his lady. 
It was Commander Byrd himself 
who requested Mr. E. J. Farr, 
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general manager of 
the White Pass and 
Seed Yukon Railway at 
* ES Vancouver, to choose 
< him fifteen sturdy 
huskies and forward 
them in time to 
“ein ee . catch the vesse! of 
. @ the expedition in 
New Zealand. ‘le 
at once thought of 
the sixty dogs in he 
Grouse Moun: in 
kennels, and tin, 
with the help of 
Lieutenant In. s- 
Taylor and Mr. at 
Hardy, the o 
selection was : 
The dogs that ft 
with the expec on 
in the first inst. ce 
suffered severe!. in 
the long slow vo ge 
through tro: cal 
waters. Shook: ind 
his companions ‘eft 
in specially ult 
accommodation on 
the decks of « fast 
passenger ste: jer, 
and will so escape more than a day or two 
under tropical skies—W. T. CRANFIELD 
THE WILD ASSAM FISHERMAN. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Here is a little account of an Assam 
fisherman. He was only a Galong Abor and 
his name Naiun, and he came from rather a 
remote village several ranges inside; but he 
was an enthusiastic fisherman, who, as far as 
catching fish goes, had no equal in the district. 
His methods were his own. For rod he cut 
the nearest bamboo suitable for his art. For 
tackle he relied chiefly on the generosity of 
the district official, and he hoarded carefully 
anything given him. It was a black-letter day 
if any of his line was lost! Where he learnt 
his fishing Heaven knows. Probably through 
watching various political officers with a 
fly rod. He cast double-handed, but it was 
limited to the length of his line tied to the end 
of his rod. Usually he chose the beginning of 
the slack water just below a rapid and, casting, 
allowed his bait, generally some form of beetle, 
to drift on the surface. He did not believe 
in playing his fish, but, as he struck, he lifted 
the catch clean out of the water and brought it 
straight to land. With it all he wes very success- 
ful, and I have seen him take half a dozen 
fish out of a spot in fifteen minutes, averaging 
3lb. apiece, where I have patiently cast a fly 
and other lures for double the time without 
success. He was a fisherman, and an artist at 
the game.—H. I. HA.uipay. 
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RACEHORSE’S DEBUT IN 


ENGLAND 


os A SPORTING 


t is certainly of far more interest to look ahead than turn 
back and expect to receive any friendly help from the 
little racing which has taken place on the flat since Lincoln. 
Impressions which remain with me are very few. The 
Lincolnshire Handicap, for instance, was largely spoiled 

bec:use there were too many runners and the majority of them 
were in charge of small boy jockeys; because, too, so many 
of ‘he top weights defaulted after the acceptances had been 
ma.e known. The weights could not be raised after that. 
All the same, it is quite likely that the short-head winner, 
Eli.n, thoroughly deserved his success, as the future may show. 
Ac‘ ally, he won that race on a six days’ preparation. A fort- 
nig ¢ before the race the “ vet.” was treating him for an ugly 


spt. The wonder is not that he won in the circumstances, 
but hat he was even sent to the post. Most trainers would 
ha. advised waiting for another day. The inference is that 
if | can win when half fit, he ought to be a very much better 


ho: « when properly trained. Accordingly, it may pay us 
we. -o bear Elton in mind. 

1t Nottingham, in the early part of last week, Trelawney 
wo: the Spring Handicap for Mr. S. B. Joel. This was the 
firs ace won by this big five year old since he was a three year 
old. Meanwhile he had been fourteen times beaten, and at 
wh acost in the aggregate! I have in mind the great expecta- 
tio. entertained of him for the Royal Hunt Cup last year. 
Mr. joel thought he had got a certainty, and he must have had 
a gcat deal of money on him. His only doubt was whether 
a li: it-weight jockey would be able to get the horse “ all out.” 
Wel, Trelawney ran fairly well, and the boy was not to blame 
for his failure. One was driven to the conclusion that he must 
be » better horse in private than in public. It is a common 
complaint, and an expensive one for owners and backers. 


MR. JOEL’S HARD LUCK. 


Goodwood was a bad meeting for Mr. Joel. He had betted 
and been beaten several times at a meeting which much appeals 
to tim. The fourth day, however, was to make up for all that. 
Trelawney was to win the Chesterfield Cup. He did not do so; 
neither did he ever give the idea that he might do so. Only 
by a head and a neck did he win this race at Nottingham last 
week, giving weight to all but two others, including Brown 
Jack, the winner of the Ascot Stakes a year ago. Brown Jack 
was not fancied this time. It may not always prove to be 
the case. Of course, Trelawney won when the public had 
forsaken him and, therefore, he still remains heavily in their 
debt. I fancy he took his trainer, Walter Earl, rather by 
surprise on this occasion, while Mr. Joel could not give a personal 
lead for him as he was on the seas voyaging back from South 
Africa. He arrived home in the early part of this week. 

The best two year old we have seen so far is my friend 
Geotirey Gilbey’s Peace Pact. By The Vizier from Princess 
Sublime, the filly was bred by the Hon. George Lambton and 
bought by her present owner as a yearling for only 230 guineas. 
When she won the Molyneux Stakes at Liverpool she secured 
a stake of £490. We cannot properly appraise yet the strength 
of the field, but there were four others at a shorter price in the 
betting. Yet she won by five lengths. Going on to Leicester 
last week she won the Worksop Plate also by five lengths, 
carrying a Iolb. penalty, which, however, in no way troubled 
her. She must, therefore, be unusually smart. The elation 
of her owner, whose enthusiasm knows: no bounds, may be 
said to correspond to her present superiority over the known 
public form. It is very unlikely, of course, that she will retain 
that superiority as the season goes on, but for some time to 
come I should say she is going to be hard to beat. 

So much for the past. Mr. Fred Wilmot, the Clerk of the 
Course at Lingfield Park, has reminded me of the very interesting 


handicap which he is staging at his pretty course this week-end. 
The Lingfield Handicap is scheduled for to-day (Saturday), 
an. if, as seems likely, it should bring out for the first time 
in ..'s country the crack American horse, Reigh Count, it will, 
Mt , prove to be an occasion out of the ordinary. I take it 
t 1ost of my readers know something about this horse and 
Why he is in training at the present time at Newmarket. That 
he was the best three year old in the United States last year 
t! ‘oes not appear to be any doubt. His pedigree is essentially 
B: <:h. For instance, on his sire’s side he is a grandson of 
Su c:idge. His dam is by Count Schomberg, and his grand- 


d: . was a granddaughter of St. Simon. There is a double 
c ot St. Frusquin, which fact should be all in favour of 
s na. Mr. John D. Hertz bought him for the very moderate 
St. of 12,500 dollars and presented him to his wife. The colt’s 
8g .chievement last year was to win the Kentucky Derby 
by se lengths. It was that success, bringing in a stake of 
5..:75 dollars, which consolidated his high status. He was 
d garlanded and declared by the Governor of Kentucky, 
wi must have been bursting with enthusiasm, to be “ the 
st st of heart, the fleetest of foot, the champion of 


ADVENTURE 


all horsedom.” Well, as to that, we shall see here in this 
country. 

Reigh Count has been sent as a challenger, and I have 
nothing but words of praise to write of the sporting action of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hertz in taking the risk of defeat against our 
best. Ostensibly, the main objective is the Ascot Gold Cup, 
and, maybe, the Coronation Cup at Epsom. He can encounter 
Felstead in the former and Fairway in the latter. If the adven- 
ture should be attended with ill results, then the horse as a 
commercial proposition for the stud must suffer. Victory all 
along the line for him would be equal to acclaiming him as worthy 
to take rank with that other great one of America of a few years 
ago, Man o’ War. 

To send Reigh Count to England with his own trainer and 
to be ridden by his own jockey, Lang, will cost a pretty sum in 
the long run. Apparently, that is a detail of small importance 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hertz.. When Mr. H. P. Whitney sent his own 
trainer, Joyner, over here and employed an American jockey, 
he sent thirty or forty horses, and the jockey had long been 
resident here. In this case, however, Reigh Count is not to be 
separated from his own trainer and jockey. That was the 
case when our Derby winner, Papyrus, was sent over to New 
York to race against Zev, but it was only for a single engagement. 
This is for a season’s campaign, and, apparently, it is to be 
opened at Lingfield Park this week-end. 

We shall all be curious to have a view of the four year old. 
Were he to win this handicap at a first venture with top weight 
of gst. on his back, we may be sure he would have enlisted many 
admirers. Somehow, though, I suggest that he ought not to 
be taken seriously this first time. He may not have been long 
enough here to be properly acclimatised, and he may not have 
been seriously trained to be at anything like his best yet. Racing 
on turf may also be something of a novelty to him. 

The handicapper at Lincoln did not pay him a compliment 
when he put him on the same mark as Fohanaun, who is not 
our best handicap horse. In this Lingfield Park race the handi- 
capper has set him to give Fohanaun 2lb. The compiler of the 
Jubilee Handicap weights makes the difference 4lb. They are, 
of course, working in the dark, but if they are right, then Reigh 
Count would certainly not beat our best classic form as gauged 
through Felstead and Fairway. You would surely expect them 
to beat Fohanaun and give from 7lb. to 1tolb. in weight. One 
would also expect Palais Royal II, second for the St. Leger and 
winner of the Cambridgeshire, to give weight and a beating to 
Fohanaun. You can arrive at that on their Cambridgeshire 
running last October. 

The race at Lingfield Park is a new departure and is likely 
to cut into the Newbury Cup race to be decided a week hence. 
The distance and the stake are pretty much the same, and it 
follows that a number of the entrants are engaged in both races. 
Obviously, it will largely depend on what happens at Lingfield 
Park as to what measure of success attends the Newbury event. 
Reigh Count could be well tried out, though I doubt whether 
Fohanaun will be in the field. I should imagine he is more 
likely to be kept for the Victoria Cup of seven furlongs which 
he won a year ago and for which he has been quite nicely handi- 
capped now. Hes also well in the City and Suburban compared 
with a year ago, when he had to give a few pounds to the winner, 
Priory Park. 

SOME WEIGHTS AND RUNNERS. 

I notice the handicappers still take a high estimate of Dark 
Lantern II. Mr. Dawkins set the example when he gave him 
the weight of a high-class three year old for the last Cambridge- 
shire. Sunny Trace may be better for his hurdling experiences, 
but I shall think, until proof to the contrary be forthcoming, 
that this horse said good-bye to his interest in racing when he 
was so madly ridden in the Derby last year. Orbindos is over- 
weighted. There are some horses handicappers never seem to 
give a chance to. Orbindos is one of them. Certainly it is a 
very long time since he won a race. I expect Athford, beaten 
only a short head for the Lincolnshire Handicap, will appear 
in the Lingfield Park race. He is rather better handicapped 
for it than in the Jubilee Handicap at Kempton Park. Saint 
Fortunat had no chance at Lincoln through being squeezed 
out at the start. After all, however, the great attraction of the 
race will be not so much finding the winner as taking careful 
note of the very interesting challenger from America. 

The Stewards of the Jockey Club are taking the earliest 
opportunity of introducing a new rule—or, rather, a re-modelled 
one—by which an end will come to void nominations. The 
chance to bring about the change has been afforded by the 
decision in the Law Courts which made it plain that entries and 
forfeits due to the Jockey Club could be recovered at law. In 
future, therefore when the owner of a high-class horse dies, 
his successor to the property will not find the future of his horse 
altogether washed out, as was made necessary by the old rule. 
He will be able to take over the horse’s engagements, with the 
liabilities—for which, indeed, he will be responsible. PHILIPPOs. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


GREAT SALES: TOWN AND COUNTRY 


USINESS, after opening briskly at 

the beginning of the year and con- 

tinuing on an ascending scale, has 

broadened and deepened, in a manner 

almost without precedent, in a single 

week. Sales of great magnitude 

have been arranged, and the already con- 

siderable area of landed estate awaiting public 

competition in rural districts has received 
some notable additions. 

FOUR MILES OF KENTISH BEAUTY. 

T,ORD HOTHFIELD has decided to sell 

about 2,500 acres of the outer portions 

of Hothfield Place estate, near Ashford, and 

has instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 

Rutley to hold an auction locally in the summer. 

Another bit of Kent, Friningham, Thurn- 
ham, is also to be sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. The estate, between 
Maidstone and _ Sittingbourne, 759 acres, 
includes three residences, three farms and 
woodlands for first-class shooting. 

The Hollies, Boxmoor, to come under 
the hammer of Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley at Hanover Square on May 7th, com- 
mands views over a wide expanse and stands 
in 8 acres, including an orchard. 

DUCK SHOOTING IN SUSSEX. 
WADHURST PARK, to come under the 

hammer of Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley at Hanover Square on May 14th, 
includes one of the finest duck shoots in 
England. The estate, 1,820 acres, nine miles 
from Tunbridge Wells, includes the mansion, 
six farms, home farm, a dower house and 
cottages. For many years the seat of the 
De Murrieta family, it was visited by King 
Edward. 'The mansion, standing on one of 
the highlands of Sussex, commands views 
of the beautiful country, and there is a lake 
three-quarters of a mile long, with a smaller 
lake and other pools, where remarkable bags 
have been made. In one year over 1,650 
duck were shot in one day. The woods of 
550 acres provide excellent pheasant shooting, 
and in 1910-11 1,667 were shot. 


A SCOTTISH ISLE. 
ERISKA is in the market for the trustees of 

the late Sir George Clark Hutchison, M.P. 
It is an island of 267 acres, twelve miles from 
Oban on the west coast. Eriska House is 
comparatively modern and has a view across 
Loch Linnhe to the islands of Lismore and 
Mull and the hills of Morven. 

In the county of Fife, the residential, 
sporting and agricultural estate of 'Teasses, 
ten miles from St. Andrews and four from 
Cupar, 1,503 acres, including 'Teasses House, 
low ground shooting, five farms, and a large 
area of woodland, is for sale by private treaty, 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 


INGLISMALDIE CASTLE. 
"THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, | Sir 

William Mitchell- Thomson, Bt., has 
instructed Messrs. George Trollope and Sons 
to sell his Scottish seat, Inglismaldie Castle, 
near Laurencekirk and Montrose. The Castle, 
of medium size, has been modernised, and the 
estate, 1,750 acres, provides low ground 
shooting, and salmon and sea trout fishing 
in the Esk for 2} miles. Illustrated particulars 
are being prepared for an auction in June if 
the estate is not sold privately. 

Fairfield House, Goring, the residence 
for many years of the late Sir Aubrey Strahan, 
K.B.E., F.R.S., with stabling, garages, cottage 
and 23 acres, has been sold privately by Messrs. 
Deacon and Allen, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Nicholas. 


HOUSES NEAR LONDON. 


ORMEAD, Northwood, a _ residential 
property of some 2% acres, has been 
disposed of privately by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley to a client of Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons. 

Two riverside properties at Wargrave-on- 
Thames, The Arches and Thatched Holm, 
with a cottage residence, Owl End, and building 
sites are to come under the hammer of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley at Hanover Square 
on May oth, 12} acres, for Mr. J. Spedan 
Lewis. On the same day the firm will sell 
Thames Bank, Goring, 64 acres of riverside 
gardens; and Heigholme, Walton-on-the- 
Hill, 1# acres, five minutes’ walk from the 
golf course. 


The sale is announced by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley of Hays, Sedgehill, a Georgian 
manor house with 58 acres of land. Messrs. 
Gudgeon and Sons acted for the purchaser. 


GREAT LONDON: DEALS. 


IR JOHN ELLERMAN, for whom Messrs. 
Herring, Son and Daw acted, has bought 
from clients of Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
nearly 14 acres between Brompton Road 
and Fulham Road, with some six hundred 
old-fashioned freehold houses thereon. New 
roads will be formed and redevelopment of the 
entire area is to be undertaken. 

The M.C.C. has bought, through Messrs. 
Anscombe and Ringland, a corner site and 
houses in Elm Tree Road and Grove End 
Road, an area of 70,000 sq. ft., for £66,500, 
with a view to preventing the redevelopment 
of the property, as that course might have 
seriously impaired the amenities of Lord’s. 
Messrs. Debenham, Tewson and Chinnocks 
acted for the vendor, Mr. Gerald E. Beddington, 
C.B.E. 

Various houses in Bruton Street, Berkeley 
Square, including that held by Lord Strath- 
more, have been sold, and there is active 
negotiation for others, ensuing on the recent 
release of the embargo against the use of the 
residences there for other than high-class 
residential purposes. Many of the houses are 
being acquired by a single buying interest, 
and competition is sending the prices up 
almost day by day. If we may offer a hint 
to owners, it is to hold them if they would 
reap the full benefit of the enhanced values. 
It is certain that the properties there will 
never again change hands at the not very 
moderate figures now obtained for them. 

No. 17, Grosvenor Street has been sold, 
on behalf of Captain F. J. O. Montagu, to 
the Bolivian Minister, Sénor Aramayo, by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 


SALE OF TUSMORE PARK, OXON. 
MB. V{VIAN HUGH SMITH, of the famous 
firm of Morgan Grenfell and Co., has 
bought Tusmore Park, the magnificent landed 
estate south of Brackley on the Northampton- 
Oxford road, from Mr. J. H. Baring. Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. acted for the buyer. 
Tusmore is one of the more important county 
seats, enioying a very acceptable environment 
in the wide open spaces of the park and the 
protecting woodlands which give complete 
seclusion. 'The property was owned by the 
Fermor family prior to its purchase in 1857 
by the second Earl of Effingham. 'The home 
portion, extending to 1,233 acres, comprises 
a compact block bordered for over a mile by 
the main road to Oxford, and lies on a fine 
healthy plateau 4ooft. above sea level. The 
park and parklike lands absorb nearly half 
the property, and there are fine tracts of bracken, 
and woodlands. The beech and lime avenues 
are attractive features, and the wild, picturesque 
country known zs Hardwick Heath, and the 
woodlands, form well known coverts which 
might be described as almost a stronghold for 
foxes in this country, which is hunted by the 
Bicester Hounds. The mansion is of dignified 
and noble appearance in the classic style of 
architecture, dated 1770, of stone construction, 
planned on the lower floor in the rusticated 
style, with a fine reception floor above, the 
projecting balustrading carrying a_peristyle 
of four Ionic columns, with cornice and pedi- 
ment over. The eastern facade has a similar 
peristyle. There are fine Adam mantelpieces. 
The ceiling in the drawing-room was painted 
by Angelica Kauffmann. 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons are to sell 
Foxcombe, Boars Hill, Oxford, a magnificent 
modern house, mainly of stone, which, during 
the occupancy of the Earl of Berkeley, was 
enlarged in great taste. The hall of the 
mansion is 65ft. by 27ft., and the other recep- 
tion rooms are in proportion. The fine 
grounds are 4soft. above sea level. 

Messrs. George Trollope and Sons have 
sold the freehold, No. 28, Buckingham Gate; 
Westminster, to clients of Messrs. Debenham, 
Tewson and Chinnocks, who recently acquired 
two adjoining properties—Nos. 26 and 27, 
Buckingham Gate. 


A HINT AS TO ROCK-GARDENS. 
HE rockery of Penbury Grove, a Penn 
property of 53 acres, for sale by Messrs. 
Harrods, Limited, is composed mainly of 
stone from Derbyshire, recalling a fact stated 


in these pages at the time that the late Sir 
Francis Fox’s executors instructed Mess:-s. 
Hampton and Sons to sell the Wimbledor 
freehold, Alyn Bank, which has a garden 
of over an acre. With his accustomed 
thoroughness, Sir Francis, when he set about 
the formation of what he intended shou!4 
be the best rock garden of its size in Englan: , 
took his gardener to Switzerland to stucy 
alpine plants in their natural conditions - 
applied his engineering genius to the construc 
tion of a lily pond specially supplied wit! 
softened water; brought boulders of various 
disintegrated rocks from the northern countie:, 
because if recently excavated rock from quarri¢; 
is used many more years of oxidation ar 
necessary before the plants can assimilate t 
stone ; and in the course of thirty-five yeu 
got the garden into such perfection that 
was called ‘‘a miniature Kew.” He tells t ¢ 
story in his chapter, “‘ A Wimbledon Garde: 

in Sixty-three Years of Engineering (Jo\.1 
Murray). 

In the Wimbledon district the Woodhays 
estate has just been placed in the market fo: 
disposal by Messrs. Hampton and Sous. 
This property of 3} acres includes a fine 
octagon-shaped house, 200 years old, which 
has been enlarged and beautified. 

No. 66, Curzon Street, Mayfair, is a 
very charming old Georgian house, in the 
market owing to the death of the late Mr. 
B. A. Firth. An opportunity is afforded of 
acquiring the lease, having 800 years yet to 
run at a purely nominal ground rent of £1 ros. 
The house is panelled throughout, while in 
addition the period staircase still exists, 
together with unusually attractive overdoors 
and mantelpieces. Messrs. Norfolk and Prior 
are to sell either by private treaty or by auction 
in the early spring. 'The house abuts on to 
the private garden at the rear of Lansdowne 
House, and it may be necessary to include 
it in any development scheme dealing with 
that property. 


A MONASTIC RESIDENCE. 


HIGH above the valley of the Severn, four 
miles from Bridgnorth, is Chelmarsh, 
which, strangely enough, is rarely referred 
to by writers on Shropshire except in regard 
to the finely placed part-Norman church. 
In Bradley’s ‘* Book of the Severn” the writer 
expresses surprise that no one apparently 
has seen the wonders of Chelmarsh Ball, 
which, as he puts it, at first sight appears to 
be a smallish Tudor country house, which 
he says anyone with an elementary perception 
in such things could recognise as being a 
monastic building of two or three centu: °s 
earlier. This interesting little place is for 
sale, and Messrs. Hampton and Sons °« 
offering it with 8 acres at under £4,000. 

Jointly, Messrs. Fox and Sons and Messrs. 
Chesterton and Sons report the sale by privete 
treaty of the freehold residential prope ty 
Hollybank, Dibden, Southampton. The es: :te 
includes an attractive residence in an undula.. .g 
park, a total area of 115 acres. 

Little Holland House, at Kingsgate, on 
the Thanet cliffs near Broadstairs, has | en 
sold for £5,000, with 1 acre, by Mevors. 
Deacon and Allen, who have also sold No. :8, 
Thurloe Square, Kensington, for £6,500. 

A few days ago Messrs. James Styles © d 
Whitlock, under instructions from the ve 
H. F. B. Shuckburgh, offered The Old Rectory 
House, Bourton, between Rugby and Leam :2- 
ton, with 2} acres. The property rea 2d 
£2,200. They have also sold the hunt °¢- 
box, Silverstone House, ‘Towcester, 1d 
23 acres. 


AN OLD AND EMINENT FIR) 


A FIRM established in the year 17/0, 

Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garitd 
(amalgamated with Messrs. H. and R. «. 
Cobb), has acquired the business of Mes::s. 
Cronk, who for over a hundred years h 2 
practised as surveyors and auctioneers ‘0 
Sevenoaks. The business will be continued 
locally in Sevenoaks, but the London off 2 
will be transferred to the firm’s office 
Nos. 4 and 5, Charles Street, St. James's 
Square. 

Sir John Oakley’s firm acted as adviser» 
of the Corbett trustees in the sale of the greater 
part of Droitwich Spa, a transaction which, 
as noted in these columns at the time, received 
the sanction of the High Court last summer. 

ARBITER. 








